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Praying  Globally,  Acting  Locally... 


^ ^ A peak  experience,  a model  of  what  can  be.  . .”  That’s  how  someone  described 
XA.  this  year’s  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  (FWCC)  Triennial.  What 
makes  FWCC  special  is  that  brings  together  Friends  from  diverse  theological  and  cultural 
perspectives — as  well  as  from  diverse  races  and  nations — and  enables  them  to  find  a com- 
mon ground  in  the  Spirit.  Labels  like  “liberal,  “conservative”  and  “evangelical”  cease  to  be 
important.  What  matters  is  that  we  are  all  human  beings — all  Friends — with  a spark  of  the 
Divine  within  us,  and  a mysterious  yearning  to  do  God’s  will.  According  to  Jeanette  Nor- 
ton, “FWCC  Triennial  felt  like  a ‘gathered’  meeting  for  worship  which  remained  ‘covered’ 
for  nine  days.” 

These  peak  experiences  don’t  last  forever,  but  neither  do  they  wholly  disappear.  After 
we  are  given  a glimpse  of  what  the  Spirit  intends  for  us,  and  for  the  world,  we  can  never  be 
the  same.  During  those  moments  when  we  sense  the  Blessed  Community  in  all  its  love  and 
joy,  we  can  gain  strength  for  the  tasks  we  are  called  to  do  in  what  is  sometimes  errone- 
ously called  “the  Real  World” — the  world  of  confusion,  duplicity,  and  suffering. 

Gatherings  of  Friends  like  FWCC  are  opportunities  to  “pray  globally” — to  feel  our- 
selves connected  with  the  Divine  and  with  kindred  spirits  throughout  the  world.  We  learn 
that  we  are  not  alone  in  praying  for  a just  and  compassionate  world;  we  are  part  of  a larger 
community,  a Blessed  Community,  that  is  seeking  to  live  in  the  Light  and  be  a “model  of 
what  can  be.” 

Sometimes  “a  model  of  what  can  be”  comes  to  us  gradually,  but  irresistibly,  as  we 
seek  day-by-day  to  live  authentic,  caring,  and  faithful  lives.  The  following  stories  illustrate 
practical  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  turn  visions  into  reality. 

Robin  DuRant’s  vision  of  a Quaker  school  arose  from  her  experiences  as  a parent  and 
an  educator.  After  thirteen  years  as  a teacher,  she  came  to  realize  that  there  is  more,  far 
more,  to  education  that  what  conventional  schools  can  provide.  She  is  still  in  the  beginning 
stage  of  her  project,  but  she  has  an  excellent  oversight  committee  consisting  of  Friends 
from  Orange  Grove  Meeting.  What  will  come  of  her  leading,  no  one  yet  can  tell.  But  I will 
personally  hold  her  and  her  concern  in  the  Light,  and  I hope  that  you  will  do  the  same.  We 
certainly  need  model  schools  like  the  one  she  is  envisioning. 

San  Diego’s  vision  of  a new  meeetinghouse  has  been  gestating  for  m,any  years.  A 
small,  struggling  Meeting  since  it  began  in  the  1950s,  it  has  recently  had  the  vision,  cour- 
age, and  faith  to  undertake  something  that  is  “more  than  just  a building” — a center  for 
peace,  justice,  and  worship  in  the  heart  of  San  Diego,  one  of  America’s  most  militarized 
cities.  David  Neptune  describes  the  care  and  conscientiousness  with  which  San  Diego 
Friends  have  been  working  on  actualizing  their  plans.  I intend  not  only  to  hold  this  vision 
in  the  Light,  but  also  to  help  when  building  begins  next  year.  I hope  that  others  will  join  in 
supporting  this  extraordinary  project. 

Equally  impressive  is  San  Jose’s  commitment  to  helping  the  homeless.  This  Meeting’s 
concern  sprang  from  the  leading  of  a Friend  named  Georgia  Travis.  When  she  read  an  arti- 
cle about  homeless  people  being  turned  away  from  a homeless  shelter,  “it  was  like  the  twig 
to  which  I was  bent  sprang  to  attention.”  She  felt  an  irresistible  urge  to  do  something  about 
homelessness,  and  her  example  inspired  many  others.  Today  San  Jose  Friends  are  on  the 
growing  edge  of  a movement  to  provide  affordable  housing  and  shelter  for  those  in  need. 

So  it  goes.  Praying  globally,  acting  locally — that’s  what  Friends  are  about.  I hope  that 
each  of  you  reading  this  finds  a way  to  join  this  wonderful,  life-changing  process. 
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Pacific  Yeariy  Meeting  Biessed 
by  FWCC  Triennial  Guests 

by  Jeanette  Norton 
Orange  County  MM 


Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  annual  ses- 
sion was  greatly  enriched  by  hosting 
Anne  Engelhardt  from  German  Yearly 
Meeting,  Rosa  Martha  Soto,  Clerk  of 
Mexico  Reunion  General,  Christopher 
Wabuula-Kakala,  Clerk  of  Uganda  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  Linley  Gregory  of  Aotearoa/ 
New  Zealand  Yearly  Meeting  who  serves 
as  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Asia- 
West  Pacific  Section  of  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  minutes 
sum  up  what  they  shared  during  a Plenary 
Session: 

“For  one  Friend,  [the  FWCC  Trien- 
nial] was  a peak  experience,  a model  for 
what  can  be.  Though  we  can’t  stay  on  that 
level  always,  something  from  these  expe- 
riences stays  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  An- 
other Friend  found  that  being  part  of  such 
a large  group  was  somewhat  daunting  at 
first,  but  it  was  very  moving  to  be  among 
people  who  had  such  a deep  faith  in  God. 
Whether  programmed  or  pastoral,  we  all 
share  looking  for  that  of  God  in  everyone. 

“Christopher  told  us  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Africa.  War,  AIDS  and  Famine  are 
in  Africa.  The  people  lack  the  security  to 
even  talk  about  political  problems  and 
abuse.  Nevertheless,  Friends  in  Africa  still 
seek  spiritual  growth  and  there  are  several 
hundred  thousand  Quakers  in  the  various 
countries  in  Africa.  Friends  there  hope  for 


our  continued  spiritual,  moral,  financial 
and  material  support.  In  Uganda,  they  are 
building  a Day  Care  Center  for  AIDS  or- 
phans and  starting  a tree  planting  project  to 
prevent  landslides  after  floods  as  well  as 
other  projects. 

“Friends  in  Asia  are  working  on  non- 
violence projects  including  supporting  a 
group  which  teaches  non-violent  tech- 
niques to  the  police  in  Jokjakarta.” 

Our  FWCC  guests  also  participated 
fully  in  other  PYM  activities,  speaking  at 
interest  groups  and  meeting  with  Junior 
Yearly  Meeting  and  Young  Friends. 
Through  deep  mutual  sharing  and  joint  par- 
ticipation in  worship  and  fun  our  guests 


and  PYM  attenders  gained  a clearer  un- 
derstanding, and  greater  appreciation,  of 
our  world  wide  family  of  Friends. 

LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THE 
FWCC  TRIENNIAL 

In  addition  to  helping  you  arrange 
intervisitations  your  yearly  meeting 
FWCC  representatives  are  eager  to  assist 
you  in  learning  about  and  experiencing 
the  spirit  of  the  FWCC  Triennial.  Trien- 
nial participants  welcome  invitations  to 
speak  at  monthly  and  yearly  meetings. 
Major  addresses  are  available  in  print  and 
audio  tapes,  and  FWCC  Representatives 
have  copies  of  minutes.  The  author  has 
slides.  Another  good  resource  for  indi- 
viduals and  monthly  meetings  is  the  brief 
study  booklet  prepared  for  the  Triennial 
on  the  theme,  “Friends:  A People  Called 


Jeanette  Norton’s  worship  group  at  the  Triennial:  Front  1.  to  r.:  Duduzile  Mtshazo,  Central  and  Southern  Africa  YM 
(also  Assistant  Clerk  of  FWCC);  Elaine  Polglase,  Australia  YM;  Maureen  Miller,  Britain  YM;  Anne  Englehardt,  Ger- 
man YM;  Martha  Gijfen,  Ohio  (Conservative)  \M;  Jeanette  Norton,  Pacific  YM.  Middle,  far  L:  Mameti  Shaviya, 
Malava  YM.  Back,  1.  to  r.  : Chuck  Fager,  Baltimore  YM;  Mitch  Richardson,  South  Central  YM;  Dayal  Gour,  General 
Conference  of  Friends  in  India;  Jolm  Kitui,  Elgon  East  YM;  Jolm  Owen,  Indiana  YM.  Photo  by  J.  Norton. 


Jeanette  Norton,  “Pacific  YM  Blessed  by  FWCC  Guests”  3 

Nancy  Dolphin,  LaDonna  Wallen,  and  Cindy  Yurth,  “Friends:  A People  Called  to  Listen,  Gathered  to  4 
Seek,  Sent  Forth  to  Serve” 
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to  Listen,  Gathered  to  Seek,  Sent  Forth  to 
Serve.”  It  contains  fourteen  reflections  on 
aspects  of  the  theme  from  a variety  of 
Quaker  cultures.  The  essays,  and  ques- 
tions provided  at  the  end  of  each  essay, 
may  be  used  as  a stimulus  for  individual 
and  group  sharing  and  reflection. 

PERSONAL  REFLECTIONS 
ON  THE  TRIENNIAL 

I initially  noticed  obvious  differences 
in  language,  ethnicity,  culture,  and  pre- 
ferred emphasis  in  form  of  worship.  How- 
ever, as  I grew  to  know  the  participants, 
the  deep  similarities  stood  out  in  bold  re- 
lief and  the  differences  became  invisible. 
It  was  evident  that  the  same  Light  calls  us, 
holds  us,  directs  us  and  sustains  us  as  the 
Spirit  moves  through  us  as  individuals  and 


as  groups  of  Friends.  Our  shared  Quaker 
concerns,  processes,  testimonies,  unique 
perspectives  and  creative  solutions  to  hu- 
man problems  identified  us  ALL  as 
Friends. 

To  me,  the  FWCC  Triennial  felt  like  a 
“gathered”  meeting  for  worship  which  re- 
mained “covered”  for  nine  days.  I was  en- 
couraged as  I watched  concerns  brought 
forth  from  yearly  meetings  being  held  up  to 
the  Light.  Individuals  and  staff  from 
Quaker  organizations  listened  carefully  to 
each  other  and  God,  sharing  information 
and  insights.  I was  inspired  by  the  open- 
ness of  Friends  to  being  truly  spirit  led,  the 
high  degree  of  cooperation  demonstrated, 
and  the  careful  discernment  of  possible 
responses  by  individuals  and  groups.  Al- 
though far  from  perfect,  the  process  had  a 
new  energy  and  freshness.  I was  also  im- 


pressed by  the  progress  reports  of  Friends’ 
actions  taken  around  the  world  on  business 
items  and  minutes  from  the  last  Triermial. 
Without  this  important  follow-through,  this 
part  of  the  Triennial  process  would  be  less 
meaningful  and  far  less  effective. 

At  a Triennial  one’s  perspective  shifts 
from  considering  how  an  individual, 
monthly,  or  yearly  meeting  can  respond  to 
a concern  to  actively  observing  what  the 
entire  Family  of  Friends  can  do,  and  is  do- 
ing, around  the  globe.  It  is  a paradigm  shift 
which  can  be  transforming.  I left  the  Trien- 
nial with  a deep  sense  of  hope  and  greatly 
increased  confidence  in  what  Quakers  have 
to  offer  the  world  and  in  what  Friends  are 
doing  to  create  peace  and  wholeness.  I 
give  thanks  to  each  Triennial  participant 
for  their  contribution  to  my  spiritual  re- 
newal. □ 


"Friends;  A People  Called  to  Listen, 
Gathered  to  Seek,  Sent  Forth  to  Serve" 


Cilde  Glover,  Executive  Secretary  of  FWCC,  Section  of  the  Americas,  and  LaDonna  Wallen, 

Tempe  Meeting.  — Photo:  Jeanette  Norton. 


by  Nancy  Dolphin,  LaDonna  Wallen, 
and  Cindy  Yurth 
(FWCC  representatives  from 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting) 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  Friends  from 
forty  countries  gathered  for  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation  trien- 
nial session  on  July  22-30,  2000.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  New  Hampshire  at 
Geneva  Point  Conference  Center  on  Lake 
Winnipesaukee.  This  interdenominational 
conference  center  was  the  former  site  for 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting  until  it  be- 
came too  large. 

The  theme  of  the  Triennial  was 
“Friends:  A People  Called  to  Listen, 

Gathered  to  Seek,  Sent  Forth  to  Serve.” 
Three  of  the  plenary  worship  times  cen- 
tered on  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the 
theme.  In  addition  to  worship  by  the  repre- 
sentatives, staff  and  observers,  there  were 
small  worship  and  sharing  groups  that  met 
each  morning.  These  groups  were  arranged 
to  include  people  of  the  various  Quaker 
traditions  and  different  nationalities.  All 
the  sessions  were  simultaneously  inter- 
preted in  Spanish,  English  and  French. 

A new  agenda  was  instituted  that  put 
more  emphasis  on  worship  and  sharing  of 
ideas  outside  the  regular  business  meet- 


ings. There  were  two  sessions  of  various 
interest  groups,  two  of  working  groups  on 
matters  of  business  previously  identified 
and  two  of  the  Sections  of  FWCC  (Section 
of  the  Americas,  AsiaAVest  Pacific,  Euro- 
pean/Middle East  and  Africa).  Meetings 
for  business  consisted  mainly  of  reports 
from  the  sub-groups  and  action  on  their 


reports  as  needed.  This  system  worked 
well  as  it  allowed  for  thorough  discussion 
of  reports  and  issues  by  those  most  inter- 
ested in  the  topics  while  keeping  the  en- 
tire group  informed. 

A summary  of  items  from  the  busi- 
ness meetings  and  reports  of  small  groups 
follows. 
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Asia  West  Pacific 


The  Asia  West  Pacific 
Section  was  able  to  increase 
contact  among  its  wide- 
spread membership  using 
intervisitation  and  has  pub- 
lished a translation  of  Britain 
Yearly  Meeting’s  Advices 
and  Queries  in  Hindi.  Aus- 


Representatives  from  Japan  enacting  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep  with  help  from  Friends. 

Photo  by  Jeanette  Norton 


Joan  Wena  of  Nairobi  YM 
Photo  by  Jeanette  Norton 


Africa 


The  report  from  the  Africa  Section 
was  moving.  In  the  face  of  civil  war,  refu- 
gees, famine,  drought  and  AIDS,  Friends 
there  continue  social  outreach  and  peace 
efforts.  Because  of  local  poverty,  funding 
is  a big  problem,  and  there  was  no  central- 
ized way  for  Africans  to  tap  into  resources 
in  the  rest  of  the  Quaker  world.  During 
the  Triennial  a process  was  instituted 
combining  the  Quaker  “helping”  organi- 
zations and  the  Africa  Section  office  to 
provide  a clearinghouse  for  information, 
consultation  and  requests  for  funds  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  of  AIDS  and  peace 
programs.  Another  appeal  from  Friends  in 
Burundi,  Rwanda  and  Congo  was  for  help 
in  getting  their  governments 
to  recognize  Conscientious 
Objector  status.  The  Quaker 
United  Nations  Offices  will 
assist  with  this.  A final  ap- 
peal was  to  the  United  States 
Quakers  to  be  of  influence  to 
stop  small  arms  trade. 


Young  Friends  at  FWCC.  Far  left.  Gwen  Erickson,  contact  person  for 
future  FWCC  Gatherings  of  Young  Friends.— Photo  by  J.  Norton 


Section  of  the  Americas 
reported  on  its  new  mission 
statement  and  continuing  dis- 
cernment of  the  future  of  its 
work.  South  and  Central 
American  Friends  were  asked 
to  consider  forming  their  own 
Section  and  decided  against  doing  so.  The 
Theological  conferences  in  South  and 
Central  America  continue  to  be  well  at- 
tended. Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  now  has 
3,500  people  on  its  mailing  list  to  receive 
packets  of  Quaker  literature  three  times  a 
year.  The  recipients  are  primarily  isolated 
Friends  and  prisoners.  Quaker  Youth  Pil- 
grimage, another  program  of  the  Section, 
went  to  Northern  Ireland  and  England  in 
July. 

European/Middle  East 


1)  Jubilee  2000  (forgiveness  of  debt 
of  poor  nations) 

2)  Giving  1%  of  each  Meeting’s 
budget  to  Right  Sharing  of  World  Re- 
sources for  world  wide  economic  devel- 
opment 

3)  Developing  effective  ways  of  shar- 
ing the  Quaker  message 

4)  Planting  9,000  trees  world-wide  to 
offset  the  carbon  monoxide  created  by 
travel  to  a Triennial 


The  European/Middle  East  Section 
has  been  challenged  by  the  wars  in  former 
Yugoslavia  testing  the  members’  beliefs  in 
pacifism  and  their  ability  to  influence 
world  events.  Members  of  the  Section 
have  been  able  to  meet  across  country  bor- 
ders in  both  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

Other  Concerns 

Other  matters  include  requests  for 
support  for: 


5)  The  planning  process  for  a world 
gathering  of  Young  Eriends  ages  18-35  in 
2003.  Gwen  Gosney  Erikson,  309  S Tre- 
mont  St,  Greensboro,  NC  27403  (or  e- 
mail  gerickso@guilford.edu)  is  the  con- 
tact person 

6)  Possible  new  theology  schools/ 
programs  in  Africa 

7)  Use  of  the  Guatemalan  Quaker 
radio  station  to  provide  Quaker  education. 


tralians  have  been  active  with 
peace  effects  in  East  Timor 
and  rights  of  the  Aborigine 
peoples. 


Americas 
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Representatives  to  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  reported  on  the  emphasis  on 
peace  activities  there. 

In  both  business  and  working  ses- 
sions we  were  informed  of  the  work  of 
both  Quaker  United  Nations  Offices.  In 
New  York  the  dominant  issues  have  been 
child  soldiers  and  the  unwillingness  of  the 
US  to  move  its  enlistment  age  from  16  to 
18,  small  arms  control,  reintegration  of 
former  combatants,  the  blockage  of  Iraq, 
humanitarian  issues  in  Africa,  financing 
sustainable  economic  development,  and 
rights  of  women.  The  office  in  Geneva, 


Switzerland  has  been  involved  with 
many  of  the  above  programs  and  is 
also  working  on  intellectual  property 
rights  and  trade  and  labor  standards. 
FWCC  sent  an  international  delegation 
of  Quakers  to  the  UN  Conference  on 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Treatment 
of  Offenders  where  they  conducted 
ancillary  workshops  on  restorative  jus- 
tice, a concept  that  involves  work  by 
Quakers  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Frances  Hill,  treasurer,  reports 
that  gain  on  capital  accounts  has  bal- 
anced a shortfall  of  contributions  and  a 


poor  exchange  rate  for  the  year  past.  To 
avoid  future  deficit,  a 12%  increase  in 
non-interest  income  will  be  needed  each 
of  the  next  four  years.  If  investments  stop 
performing  as  they  are  now,  the  increase 
needed  is  33%  each  year. 

In  typical  Quaker  fashion  the  last  even- 
ing was  a talent  show.  One  of  the  skits  was 
by  our  hard  working  interpreters  who  in- 
structed people  to  say,  “I’m  happy  to  be  with 
the  family  of  Friends”  in  their  native  lan- 
guage. It  took  some  time  to  do  this  as  there 
were  30-40  languages  to  be  spoken.  □ 


7 want  to  stall  a Friends  School..." 

By  Robin  DuRant 
Orange  Grove  MM 


I want  to  start  a Friends  School.  This  is 
why. 

Last  week  at  the  dinner  table  we  were 
taking  turns  saying  what  we  were  thankful 
for.  We  try  to  do  this  regularly.  Grady,  4, 
is  in  charge.  Eli,  6,  was  thankful  for  the 
planets.  Bill,  my  husband,  was  thankful 
for  three  weeks  of  vacation.  When  my 
turn  came,  I said,  “I’m  thankful  God  loves 
us.” 

“Mommy,  that’s  who  you’re  talking 
to,”  said  Grady. 

“Oh,  I guess  I should  say,  T’m  thank- 
ful you  love  us,’  is  that  okay?” 

“Yes.” 

He  gets  it.  I wish  I could  claim  that  it 
was  due  to  my  excellent  example  and 
spiritual  guidance,  but  it’s  not.  The  truth 
is,  I think,  children  have  a profound  and 
rich  spiritual  life  that  is  not  entirely  ex- 
plained away  by  magical  thinking. 

I want  to  create  a school  where  the 
spiritual  life  of  children  is  taken  seriously. 

This  idea  has  been  a long  time  in  the 
making.  For  at  least  two  years  I had  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  have  the  different  parts  of 
my  life  be  more  unified.  I considered  a lot 
of  different  options  to  bring  together  my 
vocation  as  an  educator,  my  nature  as  a 
leader,  and  my  desire  to  have  a less  dis- 
jointed spiritual  life.  I’ve  been  a teacher  in 
the  public  schools  for  thirteen  years  teach- 
ing children  with  learning  disabilities  and 
emotional  disturbances.  I have  also  been  a 
community  organizer  and  a marketing  as- 
sistant for  arts  organizations.  I have  a 
Master  of  Divinity  degree.  I have  two 
children.  Starting  a Friends  school  seems 


an  obvious  culmination  of  my  experience, 
but  it  hasn’t  been  clear  until  now. 

I have  also  been  struck  by  the  think- 
ing of  several  writers  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  psychology:  Howard  Gardner 
and  his  theory  of  multiple  intelligences, 
Robert  Coles  and  his  work  on  the  spiritual 
life  of  children,  and  Mihaly  Csikszentmi- 
haly  on  his  description  of  “flow.”  In  a 
Friends  school,  all  of  these  things  can 
come  together. 

My  vision  for  this  school  has  many 
important  particulars: 

• Children  exercising  their  varied  and 
considerable  intelligence.  Howard 
Gardner  describes  the  many  ways  in 
which  people  can  be  intelligent.  The  re- 
search he  has  done  resonates  cleanly  with 
my  experience  about  children  and  learn- 
ing. I want  not  only  to  acknowledge  the 
different  gifts  of  children,  but  also  to  cul- 
tivate them. 

• Children  learning  by  a balance  of 
discovery  and  direct  instruction.  Children 
may  discover  the  concept  of  multiplica- 
tion, but  they  still  have  to  memorize  their 
times  tables.  They  don’t  need  to  reinvent 
the  wheel  at  every  turn,  but  they  need  op- 
portunities to  solve  new  problems.  My 
thoughts  along  this  line  have  been  in- 
formed by  Mihaly  Csikszentmihaly  who 
describes  a “flow”  that  occurs  when  peo- 
ple’s skills  are  up  to  the  challenges  they 
face.  Too  often,  the  school  system  does 
not  serve  children  whose  skills  are  low  or 
too  high  for  the  challenges  they  face  in  the 
typical  public  school  classroom.  By  creat- 
ing a balance,  children  are  more  success- 
ful and,  incidentally,  exhibit  fewer  behav- 
ior problems. 

• Children  practicing  Friends’  values 


Robin  DuRant  is  currently  a Resource 
Specialist  with  the  Alhambra  School  Dis- 
trict. She  has  credentials  in  general  and 
special  education.  She  earned  her  B.A.  at 
Scripps  College  and  her  M.  Div.  from 
Yale  University  Divinity  School. 


such  as  simplicity,  equality,  community, 
and  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict.  Too 
often,  I think  pacifism  is  equated  with 
passivity.  I don’t  want  a superficially 
“nice”  atmosphere,  but  one  where  con- 
flicts are  acknowledged,  addressed  and 
resolved  with  creativity  and  faithfulness — 
in  curriculum  situations  and  in  daily  prac- 
tice. 

• Children  believing  that  seeing  “that 
of  God”  in  a person  is  the  most  important 
thing  you  can  know  about  him/her. 

• Adults,  teachers  and  others  con- 
ducting themselves  in  Friendly  ways  and 
modeling  Friends’  values. 

• A community  worshipping  daily  as 
a fact  of  life. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  issues  to 
face  with  a vision  this  daunting.  One  of 
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the  biggest  is  the  question  of  money. 
Where  can  we  get  some?  How  much  do 
we  charge  for  tuition?  How  much  do  we 
pay  teachers?  Who  will  subsidize  our 
initial  outlay?  Another  pressing  question 
is  location.  I want  to  keep  it  close  to  the 
Meeting;  however,  locating  a suitable, 
affordable,  correctly  zoned  site  may 
prove  to  be  a challenge.  How  do  we 
gauge  interest  and  need?  There  is  a need. 
Everyone  agrees  to  that.  But  to  what  ex- 
tent, and  how  willing  are  parents  who 
“need”  Friends  education  for  their  chil- 
dren to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
get  it?  I suspect  that  the  first  years  espe- 
cially will  require  sacrifices  of  tuition, 
time,  energy  and  patience.  Another  big 
question  is  the  school’s  relationship  to 
the  Meeting  and  to  the  Quarter.  This  in- 
cludes questions  of  law  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  questions  of  spiri- 
tual oversight  and  Friends’  involvement 
and  presence. 

How  will  we  do  it?  My  Oversight 
Committee  has  come  up  with  three 
watchwords:  audacity — for  making 

something  from  nothing;  charisma — to 
communicate  my  vision  for  the  school; 
faithfulness — because  without  it,  vision 
is  merely  ambition.  I believe  a way  will 
open.  □ 

If  you  want  to  help  in  any  way, 
please  contact  Robin  DuRant  at  Orange 
Grove  Meeting,  526  E Orange  Grove 
Blvd,  Pasadena,  CA  626-796-0511. 


Quaker  Humor 

Memorial  Meeting 

A newcomer  to  Friends  attended  a 
memorial  meeting  for  an  elderly 
woman.  During  this  meeting  for  worship, 
many  expressed  their  love  and  apprecia- 
tion so  movingly  that  there  wasn’t  a dry 
eye  in  the  Meetinghouse.  When  the 
Meeting  was  over,  the  man  turned  to  his 
neighbor  and  said,  “The  messages  were 
so  beautiful,  and  so  moving,  I can’t  wait 
until  my  mother  dies  so  she  can  have  a 
memorial  meeting  just  like  this!” 

Please  feel  free  to  send  your  own 
humorous  contribution  to 
Friends  Bulletin  or  to  our  new  humor 
website  at  http://aol.members.com/ 
ferdinandpinata/Quakerhumor.html 


J/earnin^  To  IVrite 
in  tne  SarnTf.. 


by  Sandy  farCy 

TaCo  JACto  Meeting 

ong  ago  in  Ancient  Persia 
there  lived  two  merchant 
traders,  Mussa  and 
Nagib,  who  set  out  to- 
gether in  a caravan  with  camels, 
horses  and  servants.  They  headed 
into  the  mountains  of  Northern  Per- 
sia and  soon  came  to  a river  that  was 
swift  flowing,  muddy  and  dangerous 
to  cross. 

Mussa,  being  the  younger,  of- 
fered to  go  first.  He  started  across 
the  river  holding  a rope  to  guide  the 
rest  of  the  caravan.  Partway  across 
he  stumbled,  lost  his  footing  fell  into  the 
swirling  waters  and  dropped  the  rope. 
Nagib  did  not  hesitate.  Immediately,  he 
threw  off  his  robes  and  jumped  into  the 
river  and  was  able  to  reach  his  friend  and 
pull  him  to  the  shore. 

What  do  you  think  Mussa  did  then? 
He  called  his  servants  to  him  and  said,  “I 
want  you  to  carve  my  words  into  the  rock 
of  these  cliffs  here  beside  the  river.  That 
afternoon  and  evening  his  servants  chis- 
eled while  others  made  camp.  They  wrote, 
“Wanderer,  in  this  place,  Nagib  heroically 
saved  the  life  of  his  friend,  Mussa.” 


The  merchants  traveled  for 
many  months  and  eventually 
returned  to  this  same  river 
crossing  with  loads  of  tea  and 
silk.  This  time  the  water  level 
was  lower  so  the  crossing  was 
easy.  Mussa  and  Nagib  sat  and 
talked  by  the  stone  cliff  where 
Nagib’ s heroism  had  been  re- 
corded. 

Allah  only  knows  what 
caused  them  to  disagree,  but 
they  soon  got  into  an  argument. 
They  quarreled;  and  in  a fit  of 
anger,  Nagib  struck  Mussa. 

What  do  you  think  Mussa 
did  then?  He  picked  up  a stick. 
With  it  he  wrote  in  the  sand  by  the  river. 
“Wanderer,  in  this  place,  in  a trivial  argu- 
ment, Nagib  broke  the  heart  of  his  friend 
Mussa.” 

His  servants  came  up  to  him  asking, 
“Master  Mussa,  do  you  not  want  us  to 
carve  your  words  in  the  rock?” 

To  this  Mussa  replied,  “I  hope  to  for- 
get this  argument  before  the  wind  and  wa- 
ter erase  my  words  from  the  sand.” 

Malba  Tahan  adds  this  moral:  If  you 
would  be  a happy  person,  you  will  learn 
what  things  to  carve  in  stone  and  what  to 
write  in  the  sand.  □ 


About  Learning  to  Write  in  the  Sand . . . 


Attenders  at  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  heard  Sandy  Farley  tell  this  story  in 
June  2000,  and  Friends  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  in  August  heard  the  first 
tandem  telling  as  Tom  Farley  shared  the  telling  of  this  tale.  It  was  written  by  Malba 
Tahan,  a pseudonym  for  Joelio  Cosar  de  Mello  e Souza  (1895-1974),  a widely  trav- 
eled Brazilian  mathematics  professor  whose  best-selling  book  is  a delightful  collec- 
tion of  stories.  The  Man  Who  Counted. 

Sandy  discovered  a version  translated  from  Portuguese  over  the  internet  in  the 
fall  of  1999  while  doing  community  development  work  in  Albania  and  teaching 
English.  She  edited  it  substantially  for  telling,  but  the  story  is  still  Malba  Tahan’s. 
Many  Friends  asked  for  a copy  of  the  story. 

Tom  and  Sandy  Farley  are  members  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting.  Sandy  is  putting  to- 
gether a book  of  stories  with  messages  of  reconciliation  and  human  understanding 
to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  English.  The  stories  will  be  accompanied  by  exercises 
in  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  communication  skills.  English  for  Leaders  goes  in 
draft  form  to  Kosova  and  Albania  this  fall  as  Tom  and  Sandy  visit  volunteer  project 
sites  there. 
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'The  Twig  To  Which  I Was  Bent 
Snapped  to  Attention. ..." 


L.  to  r. : Cristy  Wong,  CHAM  member,  and  Ivy  Iverson,  long- 
time member  of  San  Jose  Meeting  — Photo  by  Sandy  Perry 


By  Sandy  Perry 

San  Jose  Meeting 

(with  input  from  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Jose  Friends  Committee 
on  Homelessness:  Georgia  Travis,  Jean 
Cook,  Jeanne  Barber,  Ivy  Iverson,  Ruth 
Hultman,  and  Jean  Parrel) 

twig  to  which  I was  bent 

X snapped  to  attention.”  So  wrote 
Georgia  Travis  about  a November  day 
when  she  was  in  her  late  70s.  “The  local 
newspaper  reported  that  twelve  families 
had  been  admitted  to  a homeless  shelter, 
but  twelve  others  had  been  turned  aside 
for  lack  of  room.  Could  I,  the  child  of  my 
father,  the  disciple  of  Edith  Abbot,  crawl 
into  a warm  bed  at  night,  pull  up  the  cov- 
ers and  drift  into  sleep  when  there  were 
children  almost  outside  my  window  shiv- 
ering in  the  November  cold?.  . . .Those 
children  created  in  me  a cold  no  blankets 
could  warm  and  a hunger  no  food  could 
fill.” 

It  was  1986.  This  was  the  spark,  the 
moral  vision,  that  set  San  Jose  Friends 
Meeting  on  its  path  toward  involvement 
with  the  homeless  in  the  heart  of  Silicon 
Valley.  Soon  after,  Ruth  Downing  organ- 
ized Georgia  and  others  from  Meeting  to 
prepare  dinner  once  a month  at  a family 
shelter  in  Santa  Clara.  With  the  director’s 
permission,  Georgia  interviewed  shelter 
residents  and  then  embarked  on  a decade 
of  tireless  activity  to  assist  the  homeless. 
She  worked  through  the  Meeting  and  also 
through  the  local  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women.  Ulti- 
mately, the  Meeting’s  Peace  and  Social 
Order  Committee  spun  off  a special  Com- 
mittee on  Homelessness  to  concentrate  on 
this  issue.  Georgia’s  work  led  to  fundrais- 
ing for  milk  and  diapers  at  the  family  shel- 
ters, a “mothers’  club”  for  parent  educa- 
tion there,  the  saving  of  El  Zocalo  shelter 
(now  part  of  Innvision),  and  the  1992 
creation  of  a day  center  for  homeless 
women  and  children  now  known  as  the 
Georgia  Travis  Center.  In  addition,  her 
countless  speeches  and  articles  raised  pub- 
lic awareness.  Only  her  declining  health 
has  prevented  her  from  continuing  these 


activities  to  this  very  day. 

This  moral  founda- 
tion was  already  in  place 
by  the  time  I began  at- 
tending San  Jose  Friends 
Meeting  in  1995.  I had 
moved  to  San  Jose  in 
1990  and  become  a vol- 
unteer and  activist  with 
the  homeless  independ- 
ently of  Meeting.  I first 
encountered  Meeting 
members  at  a massive 
San  Jose  City  Council 
hearing  on  affordable 
housing  in  December 
1993.  Three  of  them 
gave  heartfelt  testimony 
there,  representing  the  Meeting’s  Commit- 
tee on  Homelessness. 

Shortly  after,  I was  approached  by 
Resident  Amos  Brokaw  because  Meeting 
had  decided  to  open  its  shed  behind  the 
Meeting  House  for  homeless  people  (one 
or  two  at  a time)  to  stay  there  temporarily. 
At  his  request,  I agreed  to  refer  people  to 
him  who  I felt  would  be  able  to  live  rela- 
tively harmoniously  in  the  Meeting  com- 
munity. We  attached  only  a few  condi- 
tions: no  smoking  in  the  building,  no 
drugs,  alcohol,  violence,  etc. 

This  began  my  association  with 
Meeting  and  I became  an  attender  a few 
months  later  in  1995.  I immediately 
joined  its  Committee  on  Homelessness, 
which  was  energetically  clerked  by  Jean 
Cook.  Jean  led  us  in  formulating  a vision 
for  a “Friends  Home”:  a self-supporting, 
self-maintaining  home  for  people  going 
through  a period  of  transition.  It  was  con- 
ceived as  a household  of  up  to  six  peo- 
ple— selected  from  the  homeless  popula- 
tion— who  would  pay  expenses  either 
through  rent  or  some  kind  of  economic 
project.  The  Homelessness  Committee 
would  work  with  the  residents  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  home  was  operated  in  a man- 
ner consistent  with  Quaker  principles. 

We  began  fundraising  in  1996,  but 
unfortunately  Friends  Home  has  remained 
only  a vision.  A substantial  part  of  Meet- 
ing questioned  its  feasibility.  So  far,  like 
the  homeless  themselves,  the  idea  has 
fallen  victim  to  Silicon  Valley  housing 


costs.  Without  a donation  of  property  or 
rental  space,  the  Committee’s  time  and 
financial  capabilities  are  simply  not  ade- 
quate to  get  the  project  off  the  ground. 

As  part  of  fundraising,  and  to  begin 
immediate  outreach  to  the  poor,  we  began 
holding  monthly  gatherings  at  the  Meeting- 
house to  bring  together  people  from  the 
homeless  community  with  some  from  the 
Meeting.  These  gatherings  flourished  and 
constitute  the  committee’s  primary  activity 
today.  In  the  summertime  they  are  lovely 
barbecues  in  the  shade  of  the  Meeting- 
house back  yard.  Guests  have  commented 
that  they  attend  more  for  the  companion- 
ship, loving  atmosphere,  and  homey  feel- 
ing than  for  the  food. 

One  of  the  mainstays  in  our  work  dur- 
ing this  time  was  Glenn  Crosby,  a youn 
new  attender  at  Meeting.  In  many  ways  h 
was  the  soul  of  the  Committee:  his  unfail 
ing  compassion  and  hilarious  sense  of  hu 
mor  endeared  him  to  Quakers  and  thi 
homeless  alike.  We  did  not  know  it  at  th< 
time,  but  his  outward  cheerfulness  anc 
concern  for  others  covered  over  a pro 
found  inner  suffering  which  led  to  his  un- 
timely death  in  1998. 

Many  of  the  homeless  who  come  to 
the  gatherings  we  contacted  originally 
through  our  work  with  CHAM 
(Community  Homeless  Alliance  Ministry). 
CHAM  is  a grass  roots,  all-volunteer,  in- 
terfaith ministry  led  by  Pastor  Scott  Wa- 
gers in  San  Jose.  It  has  conducted  a ten- 
year  high-profile  campaign  for  housing  for 
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the  poor  and  homeless.  Instead  of  the 
conventional  approach,  which  blames  the 
homeless  and  tries  to  get  them  to  con- 
form to  the  system,  CHAM  blames  the 
system  and  works  together  with  the 
homeless  to  try  to  change  it.  In  the  proc- 
ess it  strives  to  coordinate  its  efforts  with 
other  advocates  and  providers  to  maxi- 
mize impact. 

The  housing  crisis  is  not  a mystery. 
Local  and  national  officials  are  well 
aware  of  the  disparity  between  the  lim- 
ited affordable  housing  supply  and  the 
huge  demand  for  it.  They  also  under- 
stand that  the  private  market  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  remedy  the  situation.  In  ear- 
lier decades  the  government  or  even  in- 
dustry itself  stepped  in  to  make  up  the 
housing  shortfall.  But  now  government  is 
deliberately  allowing  the  crisis  to  con- 
tinue and  worsen — the  end  result  of  a 
system  where  housing  is  treated  as  a 
commodity  for  speculation  rather  than  a 
fundamental  human  right. 

In  1992,  a group  of  homeless  peo- 
ple led  by  CHAM  were  arrested  in  front 
of  San  Jose  City  Hall  when  they  refused 
to  leave  because  there  was  no  place  for 
them  to  go.  This  initiated  a series  of 
meetings  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
construction  of  a year-round  shelter.  A 
fall  1992  housing  takeover  by  CHAM 
led  to  a $1 -a- year  lease  of  a Water  Dis- 
trict-owned house  for  homeless  people  to 
live  in.  Other  actions  contributed  to  con- 
struction of  the  Pensione  Esperanza  SRO 
at  Bird  and  Columbia,  and  a small  SRO 
on  Fifth  Street.  In  1995  CHAM  organ- 
ized a fifty-night  sleep-out  in  parking 
lots  of  various  churches,  and  in  1997  it 
opened  up  First  Christian  Church  as  a 
shelter  for  homeless  families.  It  defied  a 
City  order  to  shut  it  down  and  ultimately 
won  a $400,000  rent  subsidy  program  to 
move  its  residents  into  permanent  hous- 
ing. 

Quakers  began  supporting  CHAM, 
especially  around  the  1997  church  shel- 
ter. When  the  homeless  went  to  City 
Hall,  Quakers  were  there  to  support 
them,  as  well  as  on  numerous  marches. 
When  First  Christian  Church  was  in  fi- 
nancial trouble,  individual  Friends 
stepped  forward  to  help. 

In  2000,  when  CHAM  began  a Poor 
People’s  Campaign,  Quakers  joined 
them  in  a sit-in  at  the  Mayor’s  office  and 
a demonstration  in  the  City  Council 
chambers.  When  forty  were  arrested, 
four  of  them  were  Quakers.  As  a result. 


after  one  and  a half  years  of  seeking  a 
meeting  with  the  Mayor,  CHAM  was  fi- 
nally able  to  secure  one.  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a Mayor’s  Task  Force  on 
Homelessness,  which  subsequently  com- 
piled a list  of  sweeping  housing  recommen- 
dations. Whether  these  are  ever  imple- 
mented will  depend  on  our  ongoing  vigi- 
lance and  action. 

In  addition  to  organizing  the  gather- 
ings, and  participating  in  the  CHAM  activi- 
ties, one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the 
Committee  on  Homelessness  has  been  the 
seemingly  simple  one  of  overseeing  the 
situation  of  the  homeless  individuals  who 
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moved  into  the  shed  behind  the  Meeting- 
house. In  fact,  this  has  taken  up  a signifi- 
cant amount  of  time  and  energy.  In  general 
the  program  has  been  successful.  We  have 
encouraged  the  residents  to  move  on  after 
about  six  months,  although  we  have  been 
flexible  according  to  circumstances.  Of  the 
twelve  adults  who  have  stayed  there  over 
the  past  six  years,  seven  have  moved  on 
into  permanent  housing  in  the  area.  One 
moved  to  L.A.,  and  the  four  others  we  have 
lost  touch  with.  Three  we  have  had  to 
rather  summarily  ask  to  leave;  two  for 
overstaying  their  welcome;  and  one  for 
carelessly  starting  a fire. 

Although  the  root  cause  of  homeless- 
ness is  economic,  those  among  the  poor 
who  actually  become  homeless  are  fre- 
quently those  with  the  most  serious  per- 
sonal problems.  Many  times  residents  in 
the  shed  have  brought  these  problems  to 
our  doorstep.  We  have  worked  to  refer 


them  to  the  appropriate  social  service 
agencies  as  needed.  But  Meeting  has  nev- 
ertheless become  involved  in  incidents  of 
domestic  abuse,  addiction  recovery,  back- 
sliding, mental  illness,  and  visits  from  po- 
lice. While  this  has  been  stressful,  the 
overall  process  has  enriched  and  strength- 
ened the  Meeting.  Many  of  the  shed  resi- 
dents turned  out  to  be  excellent  caretak- 
ers, including  one  who  installed  insulation 
and  drywall  not  only  in  the  shed  but  in 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Meetinghouse. 

Many  churches  are  unable  to  work 
well  with  the  homeless  because  of  stereo- 
types and  patronizing  attitudes.  Our  Com- 
mittee has  struggled  hard  to  overcome 
these  obstacles.  We  came  to  understand 
that  our  work  benefits  ourselves  and 
Meeting  every  bit  as  much — and  probably 
more — than  it  does  the  homeless.  It  im- 
proves our  “social  location”  by  bringing 
us  into  direct  contact  and  solidarity  with 
the  poor,  and  it  aligns  us  spiritually  with 
our  sacred  texts  and  historic  Quaker  testi- 
monies. 

Furthermore,  it  opens  our  eyes  and 
takes  us  outside  of  ourselves.  By  plunging 
us  into  some  of  the  profound  problems  of 
others  it  helps  us  be  more  objective  about 
our  own  daily  struggles.  Many  of  our 
Meeting’s  internal  differences  and  infight- 
ing no  longer  seem  so  important  and  all- 
consuming. 

Ultimately,  we  have  a long  way  to  go. 
The  plight  of  the  homeless  in  Silicon  Val- 
ley is  still  worsening,  not  improving.  The 
future  relevancy  of  our  Meeting,  in  some 
ways  our  very  soul,  depends  on  the  extent 
to  which  we  make  that  plight  our  own.  □ 

SUGGESTED  QUERIES 

♦ Are  the  homeless  welcome  in  our  Meet- 
ing for  worship? 

♦Do  Friends  know  where  to  go  to  visit  the 
homeless,  and  do  they  take  time  to  do  so? 

♦ Are  Friends  willing  to  share,  materially 
and  spiritually,  with  the  homeless? 

♦ Are  Friends  doing  all  they  can  to  find 
rooms  for  rent  and  places  to  stay  for  the 
homeless? 

♦ Where  there  is  hatred,  division  and  strife 
in  our  city,  do  we  go  there  in  an  effort  to 
become  instruments  of  reconciliation  and 
love? 

♦ What  are  we  doing  to  work  toward  a 
right  sharing  of  the  world’s  resources? 

♦ What  are  we  doing  to  promote  a right 
sharing  of  housing  resources? 
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Pacifk  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle 


To  Friends  everywhere. 


We  send  greetings  from 
the  54^*’  annual  session 
of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  met  from  July  31- 
August  5,  2000,  at  Mount  Ma- 
donna Center  in  California’s 
coastal  mountains,  overlooking 
Monterey  Bay. 

At  the  first  plenary  ses- 
sion, our  Ministry  and  Over- 
sight Committee  led  us  in  a 
unique  approach  to  consider- 
ing the  state  of  the  society.  In- 
stead of  listening  to  a summary  of  state  of 
the  meeting  reports  from  monthly  meet- 
ings, we  joined  in  singing  together  songs 
that  were  both  familiar  and  new,  with 
themes  that  were  reverent,  challenging, 
poignant,  and  humorous.  Strong,  confi- 
dent singers  opened  the  way  for  the  less 
experienced  who  raised  their  voices  hesi- 
tantly, faltered,  then  tried  again.  Harmony 
alternated  with  confusion  as  we  sang, 
seeking  unity  even  as  we  explored  the  un- 
familiar. We  experienced  song  as  meta- 
phor, and  as  a way  of  discovering  who  we 
may  be  together. 

Our  Yearly  Meeting  has  labored  for 
fifteen  years  to  revise  our  book  of  Faith 
and  Practice,  which  we  expect  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  2001.  This  long 
process  has  fostered  our  progress  toward 
unity  as  a Yearly  Meeting,  an  outcome  we 
value  more  than  the  product  itself.  Re- 


Staff Photo 


Children  performing  hula  during  Creativity  Night — Staff  Photo 


viewing  our  series  of  books  of  discipline, 
we  see  evolution  toward  greater  emphasis 
on  faith  and  less  on  practice.  We  heard 
our  document  described  as  a wonderful 
puzzle  without  clear  edges  for  which  we 
must  design  new  pieces,  even  as  we  at- 
tempt to  fit  together  the  pieces  we  have 
received  from  the  past.  Differences  re- 
main among  us  on  such  matters  as  Christ- 
centered  language  and  whether  our  con- 
cern for  unity  with  nature  has  reached  the 
status  of  a testimony.  We  have  grown 
through  this  new  effort  to  set  out  who  we 
are,  the  beliefs  and  practices  we  share, 
and  how  we  come  together  as  a commu- 
nity of  faith  while  respecting  our  diver- 
sity. 

Our  large  meeting  room  overflowed 
with  Friends  of  all  ages  when  we  cele- 
brated the  lives  of  those  who  died  this 
year.  We  heard  how  these  Friends  touched 

our  lives — of  the 
respect  and  value 
an  older  man 
communicated  to 
a little  child  as 
they  worked  with 
tools  together,  of 
gifts  of  song  and 
story  and  com- 
passionate sup- 
port in  times  of 
need,  of  the  in- 
spiration younger 
gay  and  lesbian 
Friends  gained 
from  a weighty 
Quaker  who  ac- 
knowledged his 
homosexuality 
publicly  at  the 


age  of  87.  Through  tears, 
laughter,  and  shared  memories, 
the  love  in  our  community  was 
manifest  as  we  joined  our 
voices  in  the  familiar  strains  of 
Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot. 

We  heard  reports  and  calls 
for  action  on  varied  issues  that 
engage  our  traditional  testimo- 
nies and  challenge  us  to  wit- 
ness in  new  ways.  Our  Unity 
With  Nature  Committee  asked 
for  greater  attention  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  stewards  of 
life  on  this  fragile  planet.  Our 
East-West  Relations  Commit- 
tee pressed  for  our  sustained  commitment 
to  international  cooperation  among 
Friends  seeking  to  support  Quaker  proj- 


Stajf  Photo 


ects  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Friends  active  with  Friends 
Peace  Teams  in  partnership  with  the  Great 
Lakes  Initiative  drew  our  attention  to  the 
tragedies  of  genocide,  poverty,  and  the 
AIDS  pandemic  in  Africa.  Our  meeting 
was  enriched  and  our  compassion  deep- 
ened by  the  living  witness  of  visitors 
from  each  of  the  four  sections  of 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consulta- 
tion. We  have  felt  overwhelmed  and 
inadequate,  yet  we  have  been  reminded 
that  courageous  social  action  guided  by 
incandescent  spirituality  can  spark 
miracles. — On  behalf  of  Pacific  YM, 
Margaret  Mossman,  Presiding  Clerk 
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Clerk  ofFWCC  (both  are  from  Australia  YM);  Duduzile  Mtshazo, 
Assistant  Clerk  of  FIVCC  (from  the  Republic  of  South  Africa) 
— Photo  by  Jeanette  Norton 


Dear  Friends 
Everywhere: 

We  send  you  our 
warmest  greet- 
ings from  the  20th  Trien- 
nial Gathering  of  the 
Friends  World  Commit- 
tee for  Consultation 
(FWCC)  held  at  Geneva 
Point,  New  Hampshire, 

USA,  from  July  22-30, 

2000.  Meeting  in  beauti- 
ful surroundings  beside 
Lake  Winnipesaukee,  the 
Lake  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
we  have  worshipped,  sung,  and  labored 
together  within  our  theme:  “Friends:  a 
people  called  to  listen,  gathered  to  seek, 
sent  forth  to  serve.” 

From  40  countries  we  have  come  to- 
gether, 260  Friends,  from  widely  differing 
traditions.  In  our  worship  and  sharing  to- 
gether we  have  learned  that  uniformity  is 
not  a blessing  and  have  been  enriched  by 
differences  in  language,  culture  and  cus- 
tom. Our  differences  can  be  sources  of 
strength  rather  than  conflict.  We  have 
sought  new  ways  to  listen  to  one  another 
with  tender  concern  and  to  cherish  our 
diversity.  We  are,  all  of  us,  God’s  beloved 
children,  created  in  God’s  image. 

We  are  a people  called  to  listen: 
called  to  listen  to  each  other  with  open 
hearts,  called  to  listen  for  the  source  be- 
yond words,  called  to  rest  in  the  quiet 
place  at  the  very  heart  of  our  beings 
where  we  experience  the  inward,  living 
Christ,  where  we  find  the  still,  small 
voice.  We  find  a hunger  among  us,  a 
thirst  for  spiritual  nourishment.  How  can 
we  deepen  our  relationship  with  God?  Do 
we  have  the  courage  to  shed  our  burdens 
and  prejudices  and  stand  naked  before  the 
Almighty,  ready  and  open  to  hear? 

In  listening  we  have  heard  the  pain  in 
our  world:  the  pain  of  indigenous  people, 
of  prisoners,  of  children  forced  to  fight 
the  wars  of  adults,  of  people  living  with 
HIV/AIDS,  and  of  all  those  caught  up  by 
violence.  Yet  we  know  this  to  be  true:  the 
light  shines  on  in  the  darkness,  and  the 
darkness  has  never  overcome  it.  Our  Sec- 
tions and  others  have  reported  how 
Friends  are  working  energetically  to  ad- 
dress our  concerns.  We  treasure  and  up- 
hold Friends  wherever  they  work  for 
God’s  Truth.  Yet  we  remember  that  our 


authority  comes  not  from  our  committee 
work,  not  from  our  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  not 
from  our  heritage — it  comes  from  the  real- 
ity that  the  Living  God  dwells  in  our  very 
midst.  God  is  at  work  in  each  one  of  us. 

We  are  a people  gathered  to  seek:  we 
are  an  adventurous  people.  We  seek  justice 
in  an  unjust  world,  we  seek  healing  for  all 
who  hurt  and  for  God’s  creation,  we  seek 
God’s  light  and  love  and  pray  for  the 
strength  to  make  it  shine  forth,  a beacon 
for  all.  Gathered  together  we  have  uncov- 
ered our  common  concerns  and  found  new 
ways  of  working  together.  Yet  our  lives 
seem  full  of  cares  and  distractions.  When 
we  are  able  to  place  these  in  God’s  hands, 
they  can  be  transformed  in  unimaginable 
ways.  Cleaving  to  God,  the  immovable 
center  of  the  circle  that  is  the  family  of 
Friends,  we  are  empowered  to  live  lives 
“Centered  on  the  Edge,”  at  the  limits  of 
what  the  world  judges  possible  or  rational. 

We  are  a people  sent  forth  to  serve: 


called  to  a ministry  of  service,  setting  our 
own  wills  aside.  It  is  the  flow  of  spirit 
into  our  lives  which  pushes  us  outward 
into  service.  Our  lives  speak  our  message 
for  the  world.  We  serve  with  delight  and 
joy.  The  spirit  which  helps  us  in  our 
weakness  calls  us  each  by  name  and 
transforms  us  into  the  hands  and  feet  of 
God.  Sent  forth  into  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  world,  our  journeys  may 
not  be  to  a place  of  safety  or  control,  but 
God  asks  us  to  go  forth  and  return  and  go 
forth  again  and  again  to  labor  in  the  vine- 
yard of  love.  We  go  out  with  joy  and  will 
be  led  forth  in  peace. 

As  we  leave  this  tranquil  place,  we  re- 
turn to  our  homes  with  these  visions  for 
Friends  everywhere:  that  they  proclaim  the 
Year  of  Jubilee,  that  they  share  the  Good 
News,  that  they  remember  that  the  Earth 
and  all  therein  is  God’s  and  not  ours,  and 
most  importantly  that  we  all  abide  in  God’s 
love. — David  Purnell,  Clerk 


Collecting  Stamps  to  Support  FWCC 

Brad  Hathaway  in  Mattapoisett  (MA)  Monthly  Meeting  collects  and  sells  stamps  to 
benefit  FWCC  and  related  programs.  He  collects  used  postage  stamps,  especially 
commemorative  or  picture  stamps.  Mint  (unused)  stamps  are  also  OK.  They  need  to  be 
cut  from  the  envelopes  with  sharp  scissors,  please  cut  far  enough  away  from  the  stamp  to 
avoid  damaging  the  perforations.  (Torn,  stained,  clipped,  or  otherwise  damaged  stamps 
have  no  resale  value).  Send  batches  of  stamps  to: 

Quaker  Missions 
PO  Box  795 

Mattapoisett,  MA  02739 

Please  use  commemorative  stamps  on  the  package  so  they  can  also  be  used. 

Note  1:  Top  Hat  H Stamps,  Flag  over  Porch  and  Flag  over  City  cannot  be  resold. 
There  IS  a market  for  Flag  over  Chalkboard  stamps. 

Note  2:  As  of  March  2000,  $6,750  has  been  raised  this  way.  It  has  gone  to  FWCC 
general  budget  and  to  special  projects  such  as  Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources  and 
several  individual  projects  that  have  been  raising  money  through  FWCC. 
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Friendly  News 

Monteverde  Friends  and 
Peace  Pilgrim 

Monteverde  Friends  invite  your 
meeting,  and  any  individuals 
within  your  meeting  who  are  interested,  to 
participate  with  us  in  a very  special  proj- 
ect to  honor  the  life  of  Peace  Pilgrim  this 
year  in  Costa  Rica. 

As  part  of  an  historic  peace  initiative 
known  as  “Costa  Rica  2000:  A New  Mil- 
lennium of  Peace,”  which  is  hosting  a se- 
ries of  important  peace  events  in  Costa 
Rica  throughout  the  year,  we  are  working 
with  other  organizations  and  individuals 
to  bring  Peace  Pilgrim’s  unique  and  ex- 
traordinarily powerful  message  of  peace 
to  a larger  international  forum. 

The  project  has  many  aspects,  provid- 
ing enormous  potential  for  peace  educa- 
tion and  outreach.  The  United  Nations 
University  for  Peace  has  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  offered  the  space,  to  convene 
an  academic  seminar  about  the  life  of 
Peace  Pilgrim  on  November  18,  2000.  A 
life  size  bronze  statue  of  Peace  Pilgrim, 
being  made  by  well  known  Costa  Rican 
sculptor  Fernando  Calvo,  will  be  dedi- 
cated on  the  grounds  of  the  University  the 
following  day. 

There  is  also  a new  documentary  film 
being  made  about  the  life  of  Peace  Pil- 
grim which  is  expected  to  be  entered  in 
the  Oscar  competition  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. We  hope  to  equip  this  new  film 
with  a good  sound  track  in  Spanish,  so 
that  it  can  be  used  widely  throughout  the 
Americas. 

The  cost  of  the  statue,  and  its  simple 
placement  at  the  University,  is  $18,000. 
An  additional  $5,000  is  needed  for  the 
film’s  translation.  The  statue  is  being 
made  with  funds  from  contributions  and 
loans  extended  by  several  individuals  for 
the  purpose. 

Our  meeting  has  given  $1,000  for  the 
statue  and  film  project,  and  we  invite  your 
monthly  meeting  to  consider  making  a 
significant  financial  contribution  to  this 
project  along  with  us.  Contributions  from 
individuals  and  monthly  meetings  are  es- 
pecially welcome  before  November,  but 
also  later,  as  we  seek  to  complete  the  fi- 
nancial obligations  of  the  project. 

Peace  Pilgrim  was  well  known  in 
North  America  and  Canada,  where  she 


walked  the  25,000  miles  of  her  remarkable 
28-year  pilgrimage  for  peace.  This  is  a 
good  opportunity  for  us  to  share  her  mes- 
sage of  peace,  and  the  even  more  powerful 
example  of  her  life,  with  a new  generation 
of  young  Friends. 

The  book  about  her  life.  Peace  Pil- 
grim: Her  Life  and  Work  in  Her  Own 
Words,  has  become  a spiritual  classic,  and 
is  translated  into  eleven  languages.  We  also 
recommend  a video  tape  called,  “The  Spirit 
of  Peace,”  which  can  be  ordered  from  the 
Peace  Pilgrim  Center  in  Hemet,  California. 
Information  about  the  new  film  is  readily 
available  on  the  Internet,  for  those  who  are 
interested.  We’ll  be  happy  to  give  a report 
of  events  in  November  to  anyone  support- 
ing the  project.  Thank  you  very  much, — 
Lucille  Guindon  & Mary  Newswanger, 
Monteverde  Monthly  Meeting,  E-mail: 
emnews@racsa.co.cr.  US  address  of 
Friends  of  Peace  Pilgrim:  43480  Cedar 
Ave,  Hemet  CA  92544.  909-927-7678. 
Website:  www.peacepilgrim.com.  E-mail: 
peacepilgrim@znet.  com. 

Grants  for  the  Study  or  Practice  of 
Christian  Mysticism 

The  Elizabeth  Ann  Bogert  Memorial 
Fund,  administered  by  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation,  Section  of  the 
Americas,  makes  annual  grants  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  the  study  or  practice  of  Chris- 
tian mysticism. 

Recent  grants  awarded  by  overseers  of 
the  fund  given  for:  development  of  curricu- 
lum for  a spiritual  formation  model  of 
youth  ministry;  travel  expenses  to  attend  an 
international  conference  on  the  mystical 
teachings  of  St.  Julie  Billiart;  studies  of  the 
mysticism  of  Elizabeth  Underhill,  Rufus 
Jones,  and  Kawani  Shinsui;  writing  a hand- 
book for  leading  workshops  in  contempla- 
tive prayer;  a pilgrimage  to  Taize,  an  ecu- 
menical Christian  community  in  France. 

Individuals  wishing  to  apply  for  grants 
in  2001  should  send  seven  copies  of  their 
proposal  to  co-secretaries  of  the  Bogert 
Fund,  Vinton  and  Mechelina  Deming  at  the 
address  below. 

Two  or  three  individuals  who  know 
the  applicant  and  are  familiar  with  the  proj- 
ect should  be  asked  to  send  letters  of  refer- 
ence as  well. 

Proposals  should  include  a description 
of  the  project,  the  specific  amount  re- 
quested, how  the  grant  money  will  be  used, 
other  sources  of  funds  and  plans  for  com- 


municating the  results  to  others.  Recipi- 
ents are  asked  to  send  a progress  report 
within  a year.  For  additional  information 
on  the  Bogert  Fund  contact: 

Vinton  and  Michelina  Deming 
4818  Warrington  Ave 
Philadelphia,  PA  19143 

(215)727-4376  vintdem@juno.com 

Friendly  Responses 

Dear  Editor:  As  a member  of  Berkeley 
Meeting,  I’ve  subscribed  to  Friends  Bul- 
letin for  quite  a while  now,  and  was  very 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  changes  in  style 
of  the  July- August  issue.  Long  on  fact, 
news  and  events  and  short  on  preaching, 
refreshing!  The  essays  by  Griswold,  Fox 
and  Jones  all  showed  real  strength  and 
that  rare  quality  of  written  Quaker  humor. 

So  thanks!  I read  it  cover  to  cover, 
also  delighted  at  the  surveys  of  Friendly 
Woman  and  Lighting  Candles. 

In  your  op-ed  you  had  one  vital  error, 
though,  when  you  described  “Don’t 
Worry  Be  Happy”  as  a feel-good  jingle. 
It’s  part  of  a slightly  longer  quote  from 
Meher  Baba  who  said,  “Do  your  best — 
then  don’t  worry,  be  happy.”  He  has  a 
couple  of  great  essays  on  the  spiritual  and 
psychological  disaster  generated  by  wor- 
rying. Bobby  McFerrin  got  the  quote  from 
a poster  of  Meher  Baba  that’s  been  on  the 
wall  at  Juan’s  Cafe  in  Emeryville  for  ages, 
near  a recording  studio. 

Meher  Baba  himself  is  a spiritual 
teacher  with  genuine  authority,  kindness 
and  humor,  who  spent  his  life  helping  oth- 
ers without  building  publicity.  Just  the 
sort  of  teacher  the  doctor  would  order  for 
our  age. 

So  this  note  comes  to  praise  FB,  not 
to  bury  it — delighted  at  the  apparent 
changes  but  wanting  to  stick  up  for  Meher 
Baba’s  nontrivial  words.  Thanks  again, 
cheers! — Jamie  Dillon,  Berkeley  Meeting. 

Dear  Editor:  Earlier  this  month  at  PYM 
during  the  Plenary  on  the  new  revision  of 
Faith  and  Practice,  I was  moved  to  speak 
of  my  continuing  concern  for  the  very  eld- 
erly among  us  during  the  last  decades  of 
their  lives. 

Our  new  guide  is  well  written,  in  the 
manner  of  Friends,  clearly,  in  what  I see 
as  modem  plain  language.  As  a former 
counselor  of  individuals  and  families,  and 
a teacher  of  human  behavior,  I find  the 
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sections  on  children,  marriage,  family  and 
death  sensitively  expressed  and  with  com- 
passion. There  is  reference  to  practical 
preparations  for  death  and  to  the  role  of 
the  family  and  friends  during  the  time  of 
impending  death. 

A reality  with  which  the  very  elderly 
have  been  coping  increasingly  as  more 
live  longer  is  the  gradual  loss  of  strength, 
the  days  or  years  of  ill  health,  failing  sight 
or  hearing  or  mobility,  and  so  dependence 
on  family,  friends,  caretakers.  This  is  at 
cross  purposes  to  earlier  conduct  of  life 
when  independence  and  self  sufficiency 
are  values  guiding  action.  Financially  it  is 
one  of  the  most  expensive  times  because 
of  health  and  personal  care  costs  that  even 
thrifty  Quakers  may  find  burdensome, 
while  the  poor  in  our  country  get  short 
shrift  in  aid  from  government  for  that 
which  they  cannot  finance  themselves.  It 
becomes  hard  for  many  to  “honor  our  di- 
minishments.” 

And  then  there  is  the  emotional  or 
intimate  aspect  of  the  elderly  enjoying 
what  good  days  remain  while  planning 
and  then  coping  with  hard  times.  How  do 
Quakers  counsel?  What  services  provide? 
Friends  work  in  health  services,  in  homes 
for  the  aged,  in  hospice,  and  in  Altz- 
heimer  treatment.  Individual  Friends  give 
direct  care  to  relatives  and  to  old  friends, 
so  Friends  do  have  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. What  support  do  Friends  give  to  the 
caretakers?  The  problem  may  continue  for 
years  and  more  members  may  experience 
it  because  the  fastest  growing  increase  in 
our  country’s  population  is  in  the  most 
elderly  decades. 

I hope  that  monthly  meetings  of  P YM 
will  dialog  about  this  predicament  and  the 
growing  numbers  of  our  eldest  members, 
and  labor  as  meetings  to  establish  a prac- 
tice of  counsel  to  them  and  their  caretak- 
ers. I also  hope  the  new  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice will  include  present  practice  and  look 
to  future  years. 

In  gratitude  for  the  good  medical 
treatment  and  loving  care  which  I am  re- 
ceiving,— Martha  Fort,  La  Jolla  Meeting. 

Dear  Editor,  I wanted  to  share  my 
thoughts  on  the  article  “Our  Animal  Kin” 
in  the  April  edition.  First  of  all,  I think 
that  Gracia  Fay  Ellwood  did  an  excellent 
Job  of  summarizing  the  main  practical  and 
spiritual  issues  involving  animals  as  a 
food  source.  Her  comments  were  compas- 
sionate, thoughtful,  and  seemed  guided  by 
a deep  and  loving  commitment  to  people 


and  animals.  I especially  appreciated  the 
bibliography  which  lends  legitimacy  and 
intellectual  accountability  to  her  conclu- 
sions. I hope  that  this  article  encourages 
Eriends  to  consider  animal  welfare  and 
stewardship. 

My  wife  and  I are  farm  kids  from 
the  Columbia  Basin.  I’ve  hunted.  I’ve 
plucked  and  skinned.  I’ve  tanned  leather. 
Both  my  wife  and  I are  from  families 
who  raised  meat.  That  is  part  of  who  we 
are  and  where  we’re  from.  It’s  our  past, 
our  story,  our  culture,  our  context.  It  is 
the  door  from  which  we  step. 

My  memories  of  that  life  abide  with 
me  spiritually  in  meaningful  ways.  I 
know  the  sight  of  mama  cows  licking 
their  young  and  nuzzling  them  into  their 
first  steps.  I’ve  seen  my  father  blow  life 
into  the  nostrils  of  lifeless  calves  and 
I’ve  seem  him  blow  in  their  nostrils  and 
thrust  on  their  nostrils  and  still  they  lay 
lifeless  and  die.  I know  the  sight  of 
calves  running  and  playing,  I know  the 
smoky,  greasy  smell  of  grilling  meat 
which  I helped  raise  and  the  humility  of 
knowing  the  bellows  of  cows  when  they 
scent  blood. 

If  I can  identify  in  some  small  way 
with  the  deep  significance  of  the  Jewish 
Passover  feast,  or  the  Makah  whale  hunt, 
the  sacredness  of  the  Bison  to  the  Dakota 
or  the  Salmon  to  the  Yakama,  it’s  be- 
cause of  my  experiences  among  animals 
raising  and  hunting  and  eating  and  shar- 
ing in  a way  of  life  with  family  and 
friends.  This  identification  with  animals 
and  living  and  killing  and  sharing  and 
death  connects  me  to  the  earth  and  its 
people  and  its  creatures.  I could  never 
claim  to  speak  for  the  Jew,  the  Makah, 
the  Dakota  or  Yakama.  I can  speak  only 
for  myself  and  from  my  background. 
What  I know  is  animals  live  and  die. 
People  live  and  die.  We  all  live  and  die. 
If  you  haven’t  known  death,  you’re  miss- 
ing something  of  life,  something  real  and 
ordinary. 

Today  my  wife  and  I are  mostly 
vegetarian.  We  eat  little  meat  and  when 
we  do  it’s  often  fish.  I am  mindful,  how- 
ever, that  vegetables  are  not  necessarily 
produced  innocently.  They  are  often 


raised  with  disregard  for  the  soil  or  for  the 
laborers  who  work  the  soil  and  harvest  the 
crops.  We  recently  joined  a community 
farm  co-op  which  is  committed  to  organic 
farming  methods.  Nevertheless,  we  still 
buy  most  of  our  food  from  we-know-not- 
who  or  where. 

As  Friends  of  the  Truth  who  work 
to  be  good  stewards  of  the  earth  and  its 
bounty,  let  us  respect  those  whose  cul- 
ture includes  prayerfully  partaking  of 
meat.  Let  us  remember  that  the  exploi- 
tation of  labor  and  land  often  extends  to 
fruits  and  cereals  and  vegetables.  Thus 
let  us  be  mindful.  Let  us  break  bread 
with  thankful  hearts  and  humility.  Let 
us  sustain  life  even  as  life  sustains  us. 
Let  us  embrace  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future,  respecting  traditions 
while  considering  in  the  Light  the  be- 
ginning of  new  ones. — Tim  Chase, 
Yakima  Valley. 

Dear  Editor:  Anne  Friend’s  article  in  your 
July-August  issue  regarding  the  new  Rus- 
sian/English edition  of  Lighting  Candles 
in  the  Dark  was  extremely  interesting. 
However,  I would  like  to  add  to  it  both 
recognition  and  applause  for  Janet  Riley, 
member  of  Philadelphia  Meeting,  and 
now  living  in  Los  Osos,  CA,  for  all  the 
time  and  energy  she  has  given  to  this  proj- 
ect. 

Janet  was  the  one  who  listened  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  a group  of  Russian  children 
on  hearing  these  stories,  as  she  was  teach- 
ing them  English.  Inspired,  she  started  the 
project  of  the  bilingual  edition.  She  also 
worked  tirelessly  to  obtain  and  arrange  the 
children’s  illustrations,  both  Russian  and 
American.  She  has  raised  funds  and  been 
a real  “worker,”  all  for  the  desire  to 
spread  loving  thoughts  throughout  the 
world. 

The  book  has  been  so  well  received 
in  Russia,  that  Janet  is  now  planning  a 
new  book  for  Chechnya  in  both  Chechny- 
ian  and  English,  with  a few  new  world- 
wide stories  added.  Thanks  for  publishing 
this,  and  congratulations  on  your  Western 
Quaker  Reader,  it’s  marvelous. — Murry 
Lauser,  Central  Coast  (Los  Osos,  Califor- 
nia). 


For  the  latest  news  about  Western  Friends,  check  out  the  New 
Friends  Bulletin  Website:  a directory  of  Western  independent  Meetings,  a 
calendar  of  events,  links  to  numerous  other  sites,  plus  hundreds  of  pages  of  articles 
relating  to  A Western  Quaker  Reader  and  Friends  Bulletin.  Updated  weekly. 
Http://members.aol.com/friendsbulAVestFriendsDirectory.htiiil 
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San  biego  Meetinghouse 


Something  innovative  and  exciting 
is  happening  is  San  biego.... 

Son  Diego  Friends,  the  AFSC,  the  Son  Diego  Peace  Center  and  the  Men- 
nonifes  are  working  together  to  create  a straw-bale  building  that 
embodies  their  vision  of  peace,  social  justice  and  spiritual  growth. 


/Vof  Just 
Another  Building 


by  David  W.  Neptune 

San  Diego  Meeting 

Picture  this:  two  historic  Peace 

Churches  and  two  peace  and  social 
justice  nonprofit  organizations  working 
together  to  build  a sustainable  energy- 
efficient  building  on  five  acres  of  land  in 
the  heart  of  San  Diego! 

It’s  complicated  enough  to  have  just 
one  organization  build  a building^ — -so  how 
have  four  groups  ever  been  able  to  make 
this  process  work  and  agree  on  all  of  the 
steps  necessary  to  plan,  fund,  build  and 
govern  such  a project? 

Well,  it  all  began  with  needs  for  hous- 
ing. The  San  Diego  Friends  Meeting  had 
for  thirty  yedrs  been  renting  space  in  a 
YWCA  Child  Care  Center  and  had  been 
raising  a building  fund  and  had  looked  for 
several  years  at  all  kinds  of  possibilities, 
but  parking  and  high  costs  kept  them  still 
looking  and  being  disappointed. 

The  Peace  Resource  Center  had  for 
twenty  years  been  serving  the  San  Diego 
area  from  a building  next  to  the  San  Diego 
State  University  campus,  but  was  asked  to 
move  because  the  owner  had  new  needs 
for  the  space.  So  they  found  temporary 
housing  in  a building  that  was  scheduled  to 
be  replaced  with  an  underground  trolley 
station  in  about  18  months,  and  they  were 
anxiously  looking  for  a new  location. 

Into  this  picture  came  Vernon 
Mitchell,  the  new  pastor  of  the  San  Diego 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  who  had  come 
from  pastorates  where  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  projects  involving  churches  of 
various  denominations.  The  Church  of  the 
Brethren  had  five  acres  of  land  which  con- 
tained just  three  church  buildings  con- 
structed thirty-seven  years  ago.  Vernon 
Mitchell  suggested  that  maybe  a Christian 
Stewardship  use  of  this  land  might  be  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  constructing  a 
building  to  house  these  compatible  organi- 
zations that  urgently  needed  housing. 

So  we  decided  to  bring  representatives 
of  these  groups  together  to  talk  about  the 
possibilities.  Also  invited  to  this  meeting 
was  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 


mittee US-Mexico  Border  Program.  They 
were  renting  a building  that  is  in  the  re- 
development area  for  the  new  Padres 
Baseball  Park,  and  their  building  was  up 
for  sale — with  the  City  and  others  as  in- 
terested prospective  buyers — so  they  were 
renting  month-to-month. . . . 

All  four  groups  first  met  on  July  27, 
1999,  and  shared  their  needs.  As  we 
talked,  and  met  again,  and  talked  some 
more,  we  all  got  more  and  more  excited 
about  the  possibilities. 

We  checked  with  the  City  to  see  if 
we  could  build  on  the  Church’s  property. 
Yes,  we  could.  We  formed  a Steering 
Committee  with  at  least  two  representa- 
tives from  each  group  to  work  on  plans. 
Many  floor  plans  were  drawn  and  space 
needs  and  each  organization’s  use  of  fa- 
cilities was  thoroughly  discussed. 

The  Friends  Meeting  provided  start- 
up funds  and  we  hired  the  experienced 
and  renowned  architectural  firm  of  Drew 
and  James  Hubbell  to  work  with  us.  Drew 
Hubbell  met  with  the  Steering  Committee 
several  times,  went  over  the  group’s  floor 
plan  sketches  and  discussed  how  each 
group  would  be  using  their  space  and 
what  facilities  could  be  shared.  From 
these  meetings  he  drew  up  some  very 
functional  and  attractive  plans. 


We  needed  to  have  at  least  a floor 
plan  and  an  outside  rendering  of  what  the 
building  would  look  like,  in  order  to  have 
something  tangible  to  present  to  our  four 
groups  to  talk  about  and  approve. 

The  Friends  Meeting  will  be  housed 
in  a 36-foot  diameter  circular  Meeting 
Room,  along  with  a Children’s  Room, 
Library,  kitchen  and  rest  rooms  and  other 
shared  facilities.  One  wing  will  house  the 
Peace  Resource  center  and  its  offices  and 
resource  rooms  and  an  apartment  for  a 
Brethren  Service  Committee  Intern.  The 
other  wing  will  house  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  its  offices 
and  equipment  rooms  as  well  as  a shower 
room  mainly  for  work  camp  groups.  The 
Friends  Meeting  room  and  other  facilities 
will  be  available  for  outside  groups  to 
schedule  and  use  during  the  week. 

Along  with  plans  for  what  the  build- 
ing would  look  like  were  the  questions  of 
how  these  groups  could  best  work  to- 
gether and  how  they  could  build  a build- 
ing on  the  Church’s  property.  So  we  hired 
a very  competent  lawyer  who  is  an  expert 
in  land  law  to  advise  and  help  us. 

Our  first  idea  was  to  have  the  three 
groups  that  needed  housing  come  in  and 
build  a building  on  the  Church’s  land.  It 
was  a kind  of  “we  “ and  “they”  feeling. 
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Our  lawyer  pointed  out  to  us  that  in 
order  for  us  to  use  a part  of  the  5 acres  of 
the  Church’s  land,  the  property  would 
have  to  be  sub-divided — a very  costly  and 
complicated  process.  He  suggested  that  if 
the  Church  technically  owned  the  build- 
ing, they  would  just  be  expanding  their 
buildings  on  their  own  property  and  that 
would  avoid  the  sub-division  process. 

That  was  understandable,  but  some 
of  our  members  said,  “What  about  the 
fact  that  the  Friends  Meeting  has  the  only 
sizable  building  fund,  and  here  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  would  be  the 
owner!”  Actually,  each  of  the  four 
groups  in  the  project  are  contributing 
valuable  and  essential  assets  to  the  build- 
ing projects;  some  things,  like  the  value 
of  the  land,  estimated  at  about  $200,000, 
volunteer  labor,  fund  raising  potential, 
contributions  of  substantial  monthly 
funds  until  the  building  is  paid  for,  and 
in-kind  contributions.  All  of  these  things, 
when  put  together  from  all  four  groups, 
will  make  the  project  workable. 

Furthermore,  we  decided  that 
the  building  would  be  governed 
by  the  Facilities  Management 
Committee,  made  up  of  two  rep- 
resentatives from  all  four  groups 
(including  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  as  technical  owners). 

This  Management  Committee  will 
make  all  decisions  (usually  made 
by  the  owner)  related  to  the  build- 
ing construction  and  all  policies 
and  procedures  of  operation  of  the 
building  when  it  is  completed. 

With  this  arrangement,  who  owns 
the  building  loses  its  importance  because 
all  four  groups  share  equally  in  the  own- 
ership functions  of  the  building. 

Our  Building  Steering  Committee  has 
held  about  fifty  meetings  (at  least  weekly 
since  we  began)  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  related  meetings,  and  has  worked 
through  their  thinking  and  acting  from  the 
initial  “we”  and  “they”  to  a genuine  feel- 
ing of  “us”  and  “ours’  in  the  sense  of  the 
building  belonging  to  all  four  groups  and 
doing  together  what  we  could  not  do 
alone.  The  Church  of  the  Brethren 
evolved  from  considering  having  some 
outside  groups  build  on  their  land  to  be- 
coming an  equal  member  in  the  project 
and  the  technical  owner  of  the  building. 

Our  lawyer  drew  up  our  proposals  in 
legal  language,  which  included  an  Or- 
ganization document  and  Lease  (for  40 


years  plus  10  plus  10)  which  have  gone 
through  several  reviews  by  the  four 
groups  and  revisions,  and  are  now  in  the 
final  stages  of  approval.  The  building  oc- 
cupants will  pay  no  rent,  but  will  share 
the  cost  of  utilities  and  put  aside  funds  for 
future  repairs  each  month. 

From  the  beginning  we  discussed 
what  kind  of  construction  would  be  most 
in  keeping  with  “the  right  use  of  the 
earth’s  resources.”  We  concluded  that  a 
straw  bale  building  was  the  way  to  go. 
Straw  is  a waste  material,  usually  burned, 
thereby  polluting  the  atmosphere.  Straw 
bales  provide  about  three  times  the  insula- 
tion value  compared  with  modem  frame 
and  stucco  buildings.  It  lends  itself  to  vol- 
unteer labor,  with  a “barn-raising”  proc- 
ess of  many  people  being  able  to  put  up 
straw  bale  walls  in  Just  a couple  of  days — 
providing  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
community  building,  and  volunteers  de- 
veloping a sense  of  being  a very  real  part 
of  the  building. 


Ours  will  be  a unique  demonstration 
building,  making  use  of  many  energy  ef- 
ficient features  in  addition  to  straw  bale 
walls,  like  photovoltaic  cells  on  the  roof 
to  produce  electric  power,  radiant  heating 
in  the  floors  with  solar  heated  hot  water, 
energy  efficient  doors  and  windows  and 
skylights.  Even  the  landscaping  will  fea- 
ture drought-resistant  plants  and  water 
recycling.  So  the  project  will  provide  not 
only  greatly  needed  housing  for  the  three 
organizations,  but  will  demonstrate  how 
a building  can  be  built  in  an  environmen- 
tally friendly  and  highly  energy-efficient 
way.  All  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
building  will  be  analyzed  and  chosen  for 
their  sustainable  qualities. 

We  hired  Bob  Bolles,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  straw  bale  and  sustainable 
construction  experts  anywhere  as  our 


Construction  Manager.  We  also  enlisted 
Nehemiah  Stone,  one  of  the  best  building 
energy  experts  in  the  state  to  work  with  us 
in  making  this  a prime  example  of  an  en- 
ergy-efficient building.  We  have  received 
remarkable  interest  and  support  from  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  involved  in 
sustainable  building. 

Manufacturers  of  sustainable  and  en- 
ergy-efficient materials  are  being  asked  to 
contribute  building  materials  to  be  used  to 
show  how  well  these  products  can  work 
in  such  a demonstration  building.  Bob 
Bolles  and  Nehemiah  Stone  are  organiz- 
ing this  part  of  our  project. 

We  are  enlisting  all  kinds  of  volun- 
teers to  work  on  the  project.  By  signing 
up  volunteers  at  Earth  Day  and  other 
similar  events,  and  by  widely  circulating 
an  extensive  Volunteer  Inventory,  we 
have  developed  a good  pool  of  a variety 
of  skilled  and  semiskilled  volunteers  to  do 
not  only  building  construction  work,  but 
all  kinds  of  office  and  support  staff  skills 
as  well. 

It  has  been  important  to 
try  to  keep  all  four  groups 
informed  and  up  to  date 
through  education  and  com- 
munication about  the  de- 
velopments in  the  building 
project  and  to  meet  some 
opposition  and  questions  as 
they  arose  about  matters 
relating  to  the  building 
ownership,  its  location,  type 
of  construction  and  the 
building’s  organization. 
These  questions  seemed  to 
have  received  adequate  answers,  and 
enthusiastic  endorsement  has  been  the 
prevailing  sentiment. 

There  are  many  complicated  City 
requirements  and  permits  to  fulfill,  but 
we  seem  to  have  become  pretty  adept  at 
Jumping  through  the  required  hoops! 

So  from  the  housing  needs  of  sev- 
eral non-profit  organizations  involved 
in  peace  and  social  Justice  and  spiritual 
values  is  coming  a building  that  will 
not  only  provide  greatly  needed  hous- 
ing, but  will  be  a demonstration  of  a 
sustainable,  energy-efficient  building 
and  how  4 compatible  organizations 
can  work  together  to  plan,  finance, 
build  and  govern  their  building.  And  all 
of  this  is  coming  about  in  America’s 
most  militarized  city.  Yes,  we  think  it 
is  more  than  Just  another  building!  □ 


Financial  contributions  arc  tax -deductible. 

In-kind  contributions  of  materials  and  services  ore  also  welcome 
For  more  information,  contact: 

Nehemiah  Stone  916-663-3236  or  nlstonc@cwo.com 
Bob  Bolles  858-486-6949  or  bbolles@cts.com 
http : //www . bcthcchange . net/Center 

San  Diego  Friends  currently  meet  at  the  E.  County  YWCA  Big, 
4848  Seminole  Drive,  San  Diego  CA  92115. 

For  more  info,  call  619-583-3821  or  858-672-3610. 
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Book  Reviews 

Quaker  Indictment,  by  Irene  Allen  St. 
Martin’s  Press  (Dead  Letter  Mysteries), 
1999,  241  pp.  Paperback,  $5.99.  Re- 

viewed by  Kate  Kimball,  Central  Oregon 
WG. 

Quaker  fiction  is  not  the  oxymoron  it 
used  to  be,  but  the  genre  remains  rela- 
tively small.  Even  more  rare  are  mysteries 
written  by  and  about  Quakers.  Irene  Allen 
has  written  two  mysteries  featuring  the 
very  Quakerly  Elizabeth  Elliot  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  In  her  sixties, 
Elliot  is  a sleuth  who  pursues  her  suspects 
in  her  mind  rather  than  on  foot. 

Mysteries  need  to  be  judged  by  a 
standard  all  their  own.  They  do  not  aspire 
to  fine  literature,  but  they  can  entertain 
and  inform.  Allen’s  latest  work,  Quaker 
Indictment, dot?,  both,  particularly  for  non- 
Eriends.  In  this  mystery,  Allen  pulls  Elliot 
from  her  native  Massachusetts  and  tempo- 
rarily transplants  her  to  southern  Wash- 
ington, near  the  Hanford  nuclear  facility. 
The  facility  is  the  focus  of  the  mystery 
and  the  book  is  rich  with  information 
about  the  history  and  practices  there.  Al- 
len does  not  attempt  a neutral  chronology, 
but  allows  her  characters  full  voice  in  de- 
scribing the  adverse  effects  of  the  facili- 
ties’ activities  on  their  region. 

Quaker  Indictment  is  not  notably 
well  written,  but  it  does  the  job.  The  mys- 
tery was  slim  and  casual.  The  mystery 
called  to  me  less  than  Elliot’s  moments  of 
wishing  for  good  Quaker  company  or  of 
letting  the  way  open.  Yet  this  book  does 
stand  out  in  some  respects.  Eirst,  it  gives 
both  Eriends  and  non-Friends  a chance  to 
observe  Quaker  practices  and  behavior.  In 
particular,  we  are  shown  the  tensions  that 
can  arise  between  Quaker  testimonies  and 
daily  living. 

Second,  Allen  uses  the  absence  of  a 
local  meeting  to  highlight  the  need  for 
Quaker  community.  Because  our  sleuth  is 
in  new  and  rural  territory,  we  have  no 
chance  to  observe  a weekly  Meeting  for 
Worship  or  to  get  a glimpse  of  Quaker 
community  life.  According  to  her  protago- 
nist, to  be  a Friend  alone  is  to  struggle  to 
be  a Friend.  Many  western  Friends  face 
this  isolation,  which  is  an  experience 
many  readers  of  Friends  Bulletin  can  ap- 
preciate. 

Third,  there  were  moments  of  pro- 
found meanderings  I do  not  expect  in 
mysteries.  The  quotes  from  Quakers  that 
introduce  each  chapter  give  one  a moment 
to  reflect  before  returning  to  the  mystery 


at  hand.  Allen  gives  her  protagonist  a firm 
insistence  on  time  for  prayer  and  silence, 
even  when  inconvenient.  Creating  such 
opportunities  is  one  of  Elliot’s  strengths. 

If  I have  one  concern,  it  is  that  Eliza- 
beth Elliot  verges  on  becoming  a stodgy 
Quaker  caricature.  With  little  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  an  aversion  to  alcohol  that  ex- 
ceeds mere  abstinence,  Elliot  is  not  far 
from  the  cover  of  a box  of  oats.  While 
Elliot  need  not  stand  in  for  all  Friends, 
this  may  be  non-Quakers’  only  view  of 
who  we  are.  Allen  would  not  be  harmed 
by  allowing  a little  levity  and  flexibility 
into  Friendly  life. 

The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
called  this  book  “quietly  affecting,’’  which 
portions  of  her  work  are.  While  they  are 
not  perfect,  I hope  Allen  continues  to 
write  the  series.  Quaker  fiction  needs 
more  volumes.  □ 


Memorial  Minutes 


Victor  Goertzel 

Victor  Goertzel  was  born  in  Chicago 
on  July  22,  1914  to  Lithuanian  Jew- 
ish immigrants  Sam  Goertzel  and  Anna 
Wilson  Goertzel.  As  an  infant,  he  moved 
with  his  family  to  New  York  City,  and 
later  to  Los  Angeles. 

Victor  exhibited  an  early  commitment 
to  principle  and  direct  action.  When  his 
high  school  paper  published  an  editorial 
which  he  felt  unfairly  criticized  the  Soviet 
Union  and  then  refused  to  print  his  rebut- 
tal, Victor  distributed  leaflets  with  his 
comments  outside  the  school.  As  a result 
of  his  free  speech  activities,  Victor  was 
expelled  from  the  school  in  his  senior 
year.  Undeterred,  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  with  a 
degree  in  psychology  in  1938,  and  ob- 
tained a doctorate  in  clinical  psychology 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1953. 

In  1939,  Victor  married  Mildred 
George,  a schoolteacher.  The  couple  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  Quak- 
erism during  a trip  to  Mexico.  Victor 
found  that  he  shared  many  beliefs,  espe- 
cially nonviolence,  with  Friends.  As  the 
son  of  a lifelong  communist,  Victor  sup- 
ported the  ideals  of  revolution  to  improve 
the  lives  of  workers,  but  he  disagreed  with 
some  of  the  means,  including  the  violent 
disruption  of  Socialist  Party  meetings  by 
communist  activists.  The  consistency  dem- 
onstrated between  the  ends  and  means  in 
Quaker  life  and  thought  spoke  to  his  needs 
and  principles. 

Victor  and  Mildred  became  members 
of  Berkeley  Meeting  in  1940.  Subse- 
quently they  were  members  of  Ann  Arbor 
Meeting,  Detroit  Meeting  (where  Victor 


was  clerk  for  two  years),  Ridgewood,  NJ 
Meeting,  Palo  Alto  Meeting,  and  Univer- 
sity Friends  Meeting  in  Seattle.  With  their 
three  sons,  Ted  (b.  1942),  John  (b.  1945) 
and  Penn  (b.  1947),  Victor  and  Mildred 
were  regular  attenders  at  Friends  family 
camps  sponsored  by  American  and  Cana- 
dian Quaker  groups. 

During  World  War  II,  Victor  was  in- 
volved in  opposition  to  the  relocation  of 
Japanese  Americans.  He  volunteered  for 
an  appointment  at  the  Japanese  Relocation 
Center  in  Topaz,  Utah,  where  he  served  as 
a high  school  guidance  counselor  and 
worked  to  assist  internees  in  adjusting  to 
the  situation.  He  initiated  a program  to 
allow  interned  young  people  to  leave  the 
camp  to  attend  colleges  on  the  East  Coast. 

Victor  was  active  in  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  and  the  War  Resisters 
League.  He  and  his  family  participated 
regularly  in  activities  for  nuclear  disarma- 
ment and  civil  rights  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  DC.  The  family  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  with  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  at  his  home  in  1957  when  they 
brought  an  African  American  high  school 
student  back  to  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
after  a school  year  in  the  north  with  a 
Quaker  family.  The  family  experienced 
first  hand  the  reality  of  southern  racial  seg- 
regation during  their  auto  trip  as  they 
sought  food  and  lodging.  In  the  1960s, 
Victor  and  Mildred  were  leaders  in  the 
Ventura  Peace  Committee,  which  for  sev- 
eral years  sponsored  weekly  vigils  for 
peace  in  response  to  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  major  part  of  Victor’s  profes- 
sional career  was  as  a clinical  and  research 
psychologist  working  with  mentally  ill  pa- 
tients and  those  convicted  of  crimes.  In  the 
late  fifties,  he  co-founded  Fountain  House, 
a pioneering  halfway  house  for  former  pa- 
tients of  mental  hospitals  in  New  York 
City  that  anticipated  the  trend  toward  inte- 
gration of  mental  patients  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

From  1960-62  Victor  was  president  of 
the  National  Association  for  Gifted  Chil- 
dren. His  interest  in  early  influences  on 
children  led  him  and  Mildred  to  begin  a 
study  of  the  childhoods  of  famous  people, 
culminating  in  the  publication  of  Cradles 
of  Eminence  (New  York:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  1962),  and  later  300  Emi- 
nent Personalities  (San  Francisco:  Josey- 
Bass  Publishers,  1978).  Their  work  on  the 
life  of  Linus  Pauling  was  completed  by 
son  Ted  and  grandson  Ben  and  published 
as  Linus  Pauling:  A Life  in  Science  and 
Politics  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1995). 

Upon  retirement  Victor  and  Mildred 
moved  to  Seattle  in  1982  and  joined  Uni- 
versity Friends  Meeting,  where  he  was  ac- 
tive on  the  Peace  & Social  Concerns  Com- 
mittee. He  participated  in  marches  against 
US  policy  in  Central  America.  For  ten 
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years  he  also  served  as  a weekly  com- 
plaint counselor  at  the  Seattle  office  of  the 
ACLU  and  was  honored  in  1993  with 
their  Civil  Libertarian  Award  for  both  his 
service  to  the  organization  and  his  lifelong 
commitment  to  civil  liberties  for  all  peo- 
ple. 

Victor  remained  a faithful,  front-row 
attender  until  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died 
on  May  23,  1999  at  age  84  in  Seattle.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  sons,  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren.  A me- 
morial service  was  held  on  May  30  at 
University  Friends  Meeting.  □ 

Joe  Wilkening 

Joe  Wilkening  was  born  November  12, 
1919,  in  Wilson  Creek,  WA.  His  father 
was  H.  F.  “Fritz”  Wilkening  and  his 
mother  was  Susan  Augusta  “Gussie” 
Wilkening.  He  had  two  older  siblings,  a 
brother  Bob  and  a sister  Lotus.  During 
Joe’s  early  years  his  family  lived  near 
Marengo,  WA,  in  Adams  County.  The 
family  managed  a grocery  store,  had  a 
large  garden  and  his  father  worked  for  the 
railroad  as  a telegraph  operator. 

Joe  graduated  from  Lewis  & Clark 
High  School  in  Spokane,  WA,  in  1938. 
After  graduation  Joe  first  worked  and  at- 
tended Eastern  Washington  College  in 
Cheney,  WA,  and  then  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle.  Joe  graduated 
from  the  UW  in  1945  with  a BA  degree  in 
Economics  and  Business.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  became  involved  with  Eriends, 
holding  himself  as  a Conscientious  Objec- 
tor and  extensively  studying  the  Bible.  He 
studied  at  Pendle  Hill  in  Wallingford,  PA, 
and  worked  with  Howard  Brinton  in  Mex- 
ico until  1946. 

Returning  to  Seattle,  Joe  began  work- 
ing in  construction,  helping  to  build  sev- 
eral notable  Seattle  buildings,  including 
the  first  Friends  Meetinghouse  on  15  th 
Ave.  NE.  He  used  his  degree  in  Econom- 
ics working  for  an  import/export  firm,  and 
his  talent  for  diagnosing  and  fixing  cars  to 
run  his  own  garage.  In  1957  he  began 
working  as  a warehouseman,  a career  that 
lasted  until  his  retirement  from  Associated 
Grocers  in  May  of  1983.  Joe  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Teamsters  Local  117  while  at 
Associated  Grocers. 

In  1959  Joe  met  Myrtle  Ethel  Urban 
in  Seattle  and  they  married  later  that  year. 
Their  son  Edward  was  born  in  September 
of  1960  followed  by  Harvey  in  December 
of  1962.  The  family  lived  on  Beacon  Hill 
in  Seattle  and  attended  University  Meet- 
ing. Among  other  activities,  Joe  is  remem- 
bered for  organizing  a regular  Wednesday 
evening  Meeting  for  worship  at  the  Meet- 
ing House. 

In  June  of  1999  Joe  suffered  a bout  of 
pneumonia,  and  despite  receiving  excel- 


lent care,  was  not  able  to  make  progress 
in  regaining  his  health.  Joe  Wilkening 
passed  away  on  Saturday,  June  19th 
1999,  leaving  memories  of  a man  cen- 
tered around  his  spiritual  life,  able  to 
quote  the  Bible  prolifically,  and  ready  to 
reach  out  to  others  in  need.  In  his  memory 
may  we  all  look  for  opportunities  to  reach 
out  and  help  others.  □ 

Ethel  Nayudu 

Ethel  Comins  Nayudu  was  born  in 
New  York  City  on  October  26,  1926, 
the  daughter  of  Christ  Comins  and  Lillian 
Elias  Comins.  We  know  little  of  her  early 
years  up  to  her  marriage  in  Boulder, 
Colorado,  on  June  18,  1948,  to  Yellesetty 
Rommohanroy  Nayudu.  She  did  under- 
graduate work  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado and  at  several  other  universities  and 
colleges,  ultimately  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Washington  after  their 
move  to  Seattle  where  Mohan  did  his 
graduate  work.  Mohan  and  Ethel  both 
joined  University  Eriends  Meeting  in 
1957. 

Most  of  their  working  life  was  spent 
in  Juneau,  Alaska,  Mohan  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska  and  Ethel  teaching  French 
and  Spanish  at  the  Juneau-Douglas  High 
School  from  1968  through  1989,  retiring 
the  latter  year  as  Department  Chair.  Be- 
fore Juneau,  she  had  taught  English  as  a 
Second  Language  at  the  Bothell  Junior 
High  School,  a subject  she  had  also 
taught  in  Rangoon  in  the  mid-fifties  and 
later,  for  three  years,  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  in  Juneau.  After  retiring,  she  had 
another  three  years  of  teaching  French  at 
the  Alaska  Pacific  University  in  Anchor- 
age. 

Ethel’s  teaching  brought  her  multiple 
honors,  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  and  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, which  three  times  chose  her  to 
attend  summer  courses  at  various  French 
Universities.  She  traveled  to  many  parts 
of  the  world,  including  frequent  visits  to 
her  husband’s  original  home  in  India. 

Ethel  and  Mohan  had  three  children, 
a daughter,  Usha,  and  sons  Ashok  and 
Krishna,  as  well  as  several  grandchildren. 

Although  Ethel  was  a key  person  in 
reviving  the  Friends  Meeting  in  Juneau, 
she  retained  her  membership  in  Univer- 
sity Meeting,  where  old-timers  remember 
her  with  great  affection.  She  died  August 
1,  1999,  in  California,  where  she  had 
been  taken  for  medical  treatment.  □ 

Robert  Young 

Robert  T.  Young,  known  to  Friends 
and  the  Pasadena  community  as 
“Bob,”  died  on  April  29,  2000,  at  the  age 
of  83.  Bob  was  born  and  raised  in 


Whittier,  CA.  He  attended  Pasadena  Jun- 
ior College;  and  he  and  his  wife  of  61 
years,  Asenath  Kinnear  Young,  joked 
about  having  met  “in  the  rumble  seat”  of 
the  car  driven  to  and  from  school  by  the 
mutual  friend  who  introduced  them.  Bob 
and  Asenath  came  to  Orange  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting  by  way  of  the  Pasadena 
Food  Cooperative,  which  they  both  sup- 
ported as  Bob  completed  his  training  as 
an  accountant  in  the  1930s  at  Southwest- 
ern University  in  Los  Angeles.  He  prac- 
ticed as  a Certified  Public  Accountant  in 
Whittier  and  Pasadena,  serving  as  ac- 
countant for  many  community  organiza- 
tions. 

Bob  was  a Conscientious  Objector  in 
World  War  II.  The  draft  board  in  Monrovia 
resisted  granting  him  CO  status,  threatening 
him  with  jail,  then  insisting  on  designating 
him  as  medically  unfit  rather  than  commit- 
ted to  pacifism.  His  patient  persistence  in 
explaining  his  position  finally  wore  down 
the  Monrovia  board,  which  transferred  him 
to  the  Temple  City  (CA)  board,  where  CO 
status  was  granted. 

Bob,  Asenath  and  six  other  Quaker 
families  founded  Pacific  Oaks  College 
and  Children’s  School  in  the  1940s.  Pa- 
cific Oaks  is  now  a college  upper  division 
and  graduate  school  dedicated  to  training 
professionals  in  early  childhood  educa- 
tion and  serving  families  and  children  in  a 
Quaker-based  philosophy.  Bob  and 
Asenath  were  active  around  the  same  time 
in  the  founding  of  Pacific  Ackworth 
Friends  School  in  Temple  City,  a parent 
cooperative  school,  where  they  partici- 
pated as  parents  for  several  years. 

Bob  and  Asenath  were  also  partici- 
pants in  the  founding  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  office  in 
Pasadena  in  the  early  1940s.  Bob  served 
on  Orange  Grove  Meeting  committees 
during  six  decades,  as  treasurer  at  times, 
often  on  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
most  recently  on  Worship  and  Ministry. 
He  was  treasurer  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing for  many  years  and  facilitated  PYM’s 
shipment  of  medicine  to  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  during  the  war. 

Among  his  other  community  service 
activities  were  Rotary  International,  mem- 
bership on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Metro- 
politan State  Hospital,  and  active  support  of 
Villa  Esperanza,  a facility  for  developmen- 
tally  disabled  children  and  adults. 

Bob  was  loved  and  respected  for  the 
quiet  strength  of  his  convictions,  the  reliabil- 
ity of  his  commitments,  and  his  innate 
sweetness  of  disposition. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Asenath, 
their  children  Steve,  Margi,  and  Leslie 
Young,  daughter-in-law  Sylvia  Young, 
grandchildren  Michael  Young,  Lissa  Klanor 
and  Cara  Fennessey,  and  great-grandson 
Riley  Shepherd.  □ 
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Free  copies  of  Seeking  Truth  Together  by  Quaker  economist  Jack  Powelson  are  avail- 
able to  all  Friends  Bulletin  subscribers  thanks  to  a special  donation.  We  do  this  because 
we  believe  the  topics  in  this  book  are  worthy  of  discussion,  but  Friends  Bulletin  does  not  take  any  posi- 
tion on  them.  Topics  include  different  viewpoints  on  the  following  issues,  to  promote  discussion: 


SEEKINt;  TROTH 
TOCEIHEK: 

enabling  the  enor 
and  Saving  the  Hlanel 
in  the  Manner  of  I ’ricnds 


♦ “We  are  destroying  the  environment” 

♦ “We  need  a higher  minimum  wage” 

♦ “Forgive  the  debts  of  poor  countries” 

♦ “Don’t  buy  the  products  of  sweatshops” 

♦ “Affirmative  action  is  being  reversed” 

♦ "Social  security  isn’t  enough” 

♦ “Schools  in  inner  cities  have  failed” 

♦ “Hey  Hey  Ho  Ho!  WTO  has  to  go” 

♦ “Capitalists  are  greedy  for  profits” 

♦ “44  million  Americans  don’t  have  health  insurance” 

♦ "Great  dispanties  between  CEO  pay  and  ordinary  workers” 

♦ “The  economy  is  dominated  by  corporations” 

♦ “The  Rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  Poor  are  getting  poorer” 

♦ “Trust  government  more  than  corporation” 

If  you  would  like  to  find  out  more  about  these  economic  issues,  simply  fill  out  the  follow- 
ing form  and  send  it  to  “Seeking  Truth  Together,”  5238  Andalucia  Court,  Whittier,  CA 
90601,  together  with  $2  mailing  cost  in  the  US  (make  out  check  to  “Friends  Bulletin”). 

Your  Name 


In  Jack  I'omcNoii 
willichaplirrsln  (iu.sU-n  l.utlcr 
anti  Jam'  Kashni}; 


Address 


City_ 


State 


Zip 


‘There  is  that  of  God  in  every  person. 
All  human  beings,  regardless  of  relig- 
ious beliefs,  have  the  ability  of  unme- 
diated spiritual  communion  and  rela- 
tionship with  the  transcendent  Divine 
that  is  immanent  within.” 

For  subscriptions  and  information,  write: 
Quaker  Universalist  Fellowship,  206 
Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY,  40503  or  e- 
mail:  QUF@ot.com. 


All  ads  must  be  consistent 
with  beliefs  and  testimonies 
of  Friends.  $.40  per  word  for 
ads.  Minimum  charge,  $8. 
Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if 
possible.  Deadline:  six  weeks 
prior  to  publication. 
Publishing  of  advertisements 
and  newsletter  insert  does 
not  imply  endorsement  by 
Friends  Bulletin. 


Concerned  Singles  Newsletter  links  compatible, 
socially  conscious  singles  who  care  about  peace,  social 
justice,  racism,  gender  equality,  and  the  health  of  the 
planet.  Nationwide  and  Canada.  All  ages.  Since  1984. 
Free  sample:':®.  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242.  S 
(413)  445-6309  orH  http://www.concemedsingles.com 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

the  only  West  Coast  Friends 
secondary  boarding  school!  Simple 
rural  living,  small  classes,  work 
program,  loving  community.  John 
Woolman  School,  13075  Woolman 
Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959.  (530) 
273-3183. 


QUAKER 
HERITAGE 
SHOWCASE 
Visit  our  Web 
Site  for  GIFT 
ITEMS 
www.store. 
yahoo.com/ 


Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal  retreats,  family 
reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and  our  own  schedule  of 
Quaker  Programs.  Among  the  Redwoods,  near  Santa 
Cruz,  CA.  831/336-8333,  http://www.quakercenter.org. 


Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types  & Shad- 
ows, the  exciting  newsletter  of  the  Fellowship  of  Quak- 
ers in  the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal:  “To  nurture  and  showcase 
the  literary,  visual,  musical,  and  performing  arts  within 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker 
expression,  ministry,  witness,  and  outreach.  To  these 
ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and  financial  sup- 
port as  way  opens.”  Help  build  an  international  network 
of  creative  support  and  celebration.  Membership,  $20/ 
year.  FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http://www.quaker. 
org/fqa/mdex.html 


Honolulu 
apartment 

for  sub-let  mid-Dec.  to  mid-Jan,  or  for  house  exchange  in  East  Bay 
(Berkeley  & north).  Walk  to  stores.  University,  Honolulu  Friends  Mtg. 
Large  1 BR  plus  sofa-bed  & den,  fully  furnished.  Phone  Tom  or  Barbara, 
808-988-9310;  e-mail  huffdown@pixi.com. 


2001:  a faith  odyssey 

friends  for  lesbian  and  gay  concerns 
midwinter  gathering 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

february  16-19,  2001 


Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retirement  community  offering  inde- 
pendent living  apartments  and  houses,  an  assisted  care  living  facility, 
skilled  nursing  and  an  adult  day  services  program  serving  residents  and 
the  wider  Santa  Rosa  community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House 
is  easily  accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  red- 
wood forests,  and  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties. 
Friends  House  is  owned  and  operated  by  Friends  Association 
of  Services  for  the  Elderly  (EASE),  a Cdifomia  not-for-profit 
corporation.  The  facility  and  Board  of  Directors  are  strongly 
influenced  by  Quaker  traditions.  The  welfare  and  growth  of 
persons  within  an  environment  which  stresses  independence  is 
highly  valued.  Tour  Eriends  House  at  our  website  at  www. 
friendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95409  (707)  538-0152 


Look  for  registration  materials  in  November  through  your  local 
Quaker  Meeting.  For  more  info,  contact  us  at  flgc2001@aol.com  or 
at  FLGC  Midwinter  Gathering:  2032  S.  Bouvier  St.;  Philadelphia,  PA 
19.145.  Home  hosting  will  be  provided:  hotel  space  will  also  be 
reserved.  ASL  interpretation  available. 


Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  William 
Penn  House,  a Quaker  Seminar  and  Hospitality  Center  in  beauti- 
ful, historic  townhouse,  is  located  five  blocks  east  of  the  US  Capi- 
tol. Convenient  to  Union  Station  for  train  and  METRO  connec- 
tions. Shared  accommodations  including  continental  breakfast,  for 
groups,  individuals.  515  East  Capitol  Street,  SE,  Washington,  EX3 
20003.  E-mail:  dirpennhouse@pennsnet.org.  Telephone:  (202) 
543-5560  Fax:  (202)  543-3814. 

Hospitality  Manager  Wanted:  Provide  a Friendly  presence  for 
William  Penn  House,  a Washington,  DC,  Quaker  Seminar  Center. 
Duties  include  hosting  meeting  for  worship,  admitting,  orienting 
groups;  supervising  cleaning,  food  preparation  and  maintenance; 
assisting  with  group  programming.  Room  board,  salary,  insurance. 
Send  resume  and  letter  explaining  your  interest  to  Errol  Hess,  515 
East  Capitol  Street,  SE,  Washington,  DC  20003;  dirpenn- 
house@pennsnet.org 

Interns,  9-12  month  commitment,  beginning  January,  June,  or  Sep- 
tember. Assist  with  seminars  and  hospitality  at  William  Penn 
House,  5 blocks  from  US  Capitol.  Room  board,  and  small  stipend. 
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A Campaign  for  a New  Century 

Life  Income  Plans 


Y 


The  Barn,  1938 


our  gift  to  one  of  our  life  income  plans  can  entitle  you  to  receive  income  as  well  as  various  tax  benefits. 
For  instance,  you  will  receive  a current  income  tax  deduction  for  a portion  of  the  gift  and  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  capital  gains  tax  on  long-term  appreciated  assets.  On  the  death  of  the  income  beneficiary  (you  and/or 
another  person),  Pendle  Hill  will  have  use  of  the  funds  to  further  its  mission.  Life  income  plans  include: 


A Charitable  Gift  Annuity 

In  exchange  for  a gift  of  cash  or 
securities,  we  will  agree  to  pay  you 
a guaranteed,  fixed  annual  income 
for  your  lifetime.  This  income  may 
start  now  or  at  a later  date,  such 
as  retirement.  The  rate  of  the 
annuity  is  based  on  the  ages  of 
the  annuitants. 


A Gift  toour  Pooled  Income  Fund 
Sometimes  described  as  a 
"charitable  mutual  fund", 
income  from  our  Pendle  Hill 
Pooled  Income  for  the  Future 
Fund  is  based  on  the  earnings 
performance  of  the  Fund. 


A Charitable  Remainder  Trust 
We  are  happy  to  work  with  you 
and  your  financial  advisors  to 
create  an  individual  income 
arrangement  that  suits  your 
unique  circumstances. 


A Quaker  Center  for  Worship, 
Study,  Work  and  Service 


Invest  in  the  future 


If  you  want  to  learn  how  you  can  make  an  Richard  Barnes 
investment,  not  only  in  Pendle  Hill,  but  Director  of  Development 

also  in  the  future  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Pendle  Hill 

Friends,  please  contact:  338  Plush  Mill  Road 

Wallingford,  PA  19086-6099 
800.742.3150,  ext.  132 
E-mail  contributions@pendlehill.  org 
www.pendlehill.org 


Writings 
by  aJiri  aibowt 
Independent 
Quakers 
in  the 
Western 
United  States 
1929-1999 


Edited  b\ 
Anthony 
Manousos 


Complimentary  copies  of  A Western  Quaker  Reader  were  given  to 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  (FWCC)  representatives 
attending  Pacific  YM  in  August,  2000.  {Photo  by  Janet  Leslie) 


Share  the  Legacy  of  Western  Quakers 


A Western  Quaker  Reader,  a collection  of  writings  by  and  about  Western  Independent  Friends, 
1929-1999,  352  pages,  paperback. 

“An  excellent  job  of  weaving  the  threads  of  the  western  experience  together  to  make  a 
cohesive  image  of  the  evolution  of  Quakerism  in  the  west.  Readers  will  want  to  have  this 
book  for  reference  as  well  as  for  sampling  the  essays  for  years  to  come.” 

—Margaret  Bacon,  author  of  Quiet  Rebels  and  many  other  books 

* A “must”  for  your  Meeting  or  local/college  libraries 
. An  ideal  gift  for  students  and  newcomers  to  Quakerism 


Please  send cop/y/ies  of  X Western  Quaker  Reader  @ $22  (includes  postage  and  handling) 

Please  renew  my  subscription  to  Pr\tiids^\x\\eim:  D Introductory  $15  D Two-year  $35 

My  address  b D on  the  label  below 

D as  follows:  Name 


D Regular  $25 
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